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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1899. 


THREE EPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








|, aaah 2— BENEVOLENT and 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 


Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa) a mg 

P Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President “and gives 
three votes for life at all of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


bat man and woman ro apes ays Uaioe Kingdom, whether 

er, retaile: d, is entitled to 
eee member upon ‘payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
joao for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


nthe Wises nuitants now number sage est the men receiving 20/. and 
the — 151. per annum eac' ‘hese Pensions. now amounting to 
6201. per annum, are all ee from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Ro Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
ime nsions of 151. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

ja _— Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 








cae Relief is given, not only to Members, but to ——— 
“tenpe servants who may be for 
fequiry is made and relict awarded in is with the merits ‘ot 
retary. 


case. Ww. WL E JONES, Sec: 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, : Cc. 


FROOKSELLERS SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOU 

The above Home has been established for the ne of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had 1 furnished, with cooking and at at very mod 

s 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most Lens I residence for those Ne gaa rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside 

All particulars and forms of application can be So of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


{ADEMOISELLE THIRION, LL.A., University 
of St. Andrews (Honours), Brevets Académie de Paris, requires 
an ENGAGEMENT, Permanent or Temporary, yo 7 or stopgap, 
England, Colonies, Abroad.—35, Tavis’ Street, Bedfo: 


HE DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

MASTER desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar 

employment. Two years Newnham (Castes), good German (one 

ear Berlin), French? Shorthand, Type-Writing. References: The 

wv. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C.; Miss B. A. Clough, 

Newnham Coll., Camb., and others.—Address Miss Davies, Charter- 
house, Godalming. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (in Classical Honours) 
is anxious to obtain a PRIVATE TUTORSHIP or SECRETARY- 
Highest references.—Address Grapvare, Post Oftice, Leaming- 




















SHIP. 
ton. 





RT MASTER desires JUNIOR ASSISTANT- 
SHIPin ART or other SCHOOL. Moderate uy. Certificated 
a +, I, part Group Il, &c. Experienced.—Write G., 44, Chancery 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION.—ASSISTANT in the NAUTICAL 
ALMANAC OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY (18-25), DECEMBER 14. 
The yo : ified is the latest at bine eee can be received. 
They m made on forms to be ob , With ce sake culars, from the 
ane, Civil Service Commission, London S 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The Senate will nd - point (for One Year) a TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER HILOSOPHY, who will also be required 
to give assistance in the Rancueee of English Lan e and Litera- 
ture. Salary 100/. Pa erway should be forward: the Recisraar 
pig Ba, —— further information may be couined) not later than 

e 26th 
beak ay 13, 1899. 


UNIVERSITY of MADRAS, 


Gpetientions are invited for the Office of REGISTRAR. 
eer will be for Five Years, but the incumbent will be 
e bie ‘or re-election. 
salary will be Rs.600 per mensem, rising by annual increments 
of Rs $0 per mensem to Rs.800. A free passage to Madras will be 


rae. 
rther particulars may be obtained by personal application at 
ues Temple Chambers, London, E.C. yi 
Applications, addressed to the ene a x should be earned ot as as to 
leave London on October cf G. BOURNE, D.Sc. F.R.8. 
Senate House, Madras. 


H#4D - MASTERS HIP. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
The Directors wish to en a Gentleman, a Graduate of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom and a Member of a Nonconformist 
Church, as HEAD MASTER of their SCHOOL at BISHOPS STORT- 
FORD. The entire establishment will be under his supervision Full 
particulars of thesalary and emoluments offered can be obtained of the 
andersigned.—Applications, yy not more than six testimonials, to be 
made not later than OCTOBER 4 next. 
ROBERT PEARCE, Secretary. 
1, Church Court, Old Jewry, London. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
An ENTRANCE op aoe A 70l., and an EXHIBITION of 
80i., each tenable for Two Y will be offered for competition at the 
EXAMINATION ‘in ARTS, which aaa te OcTO- 
BER 11.—Further information may be obtained from Re 
#Haw, Bailey, Durham. 




















v. 4 Evusr- 





EST SCHOOL in 
for all Public Exams. ——s Professor. 
Rapid progress. Games. List o wit! 
references, sent on coelueien-4. 8. De Bay, Le Petit Verger, St. 
Servan, Brittany. 


Ory of LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of COMMERCE. 


COURSE OF COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION. 
A heer oe Years) Course of Higher Commercial Instruction 
in Day Classes held at, and in connexion with, University College, will 
be COMMENCED on ‘MONDAY, October 2 e Course provides for 


BRITTAN Y.—Preparation 
Individual Spa 











FRANCE, — The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KI AVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivolf, Paris. 
GS a for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 


Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
d English and vores GOVERNESSES for Resident and Dail: 








Practical Instruction in French, German, Sp nish, Commercial Practice, 

gti Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and C 

Economics, &c. Com ae Fee for Full Course, 251. —_ Session. 
The EVENING CLASSES will be apace i BER 2. 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. EWIT'T, Hon. See. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LON! DON Eg WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER 
Principal — Miss ETHEL "yaaa. 

The SESSION 1899-1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5. 

The Inaugural Address will be delivered on ‘TUESDAY, October 10, 
4.30 p.m., by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Subject, ‘Some Suggestions of the 
Renascence.’ 

Students are expected to enter their Names between 2and 4 p.x. on 
Nate el Oetober 4—Further information on application to the 

RINCLPAL. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


rae Be a wiser of the ope ea be of mela aa 
OLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3, 1899, and tl 
Sixty NINTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTO. 


The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile 
Industries, Dyeing. Art, Leather Manufacture, griculture, School 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law. Medicine, ‘ana Surgery. 

Lyddon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectuses of any of the above may be had from the RectsrRarR. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2, 1899. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

The a contains a service of 750 Beds. 








ae and Prizes 


of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annu: 
The Medical ‘School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 


Museum, Library, 

A large Recreation ‘Ground has eecened been purchased, and is open 
to Members of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further a 9 ply, personally or by letter, to the WarpDENn 
or THE CoLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E C. 

A Handbook iirausiet on application. 





S? BARTHOLONEW'S HOSPITAL and 


saitmaniiiasia rn CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2, and con- 
tinue till July, 1900. Attendance on this class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course ee OF 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be ta! 

There is a Special Class = the January Examination. 

For further ticulars apply to the WaRrpENn or THE CoLLEGE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


A i THOMASE HOSPITAL MaCAL SCHOOL, 
BERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 

The meee... SESSION of 1899-1900 will pong on TUESDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes wil! be distributed, at 3 o’clock, by Prof. 
T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT ., in the Governors’ Hall. 

aaa aerate Scholarships will be offered for competition in 

mber, ne of 150/. and One of 601. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with neither Piyalology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of 50l. in natomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third 
Year’s Stadente t from the Universities. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of 300/. are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are held iets. ge the year for the Preliminary 

Scientific, and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


London. 
All Hospital Appointments are open to seermrre without charge. 
‘0. 





y 
y nace bes —Central Registry for Teachers, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. - — j 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiti: 
Teachers, Chaperons, Com: me &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Conti- 
nent, Africa, America, As ools and Educational 
Homes recommended. —14l, yp Street, Ww. 


* DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowl of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Englaad 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


\HE Advertiser wishes to meet with a GENTLE- 
MAN who would take an interest in the DEVELOPMENT of a 
well-known PUBLISHING BUSINESS which has shown — — 
of earning considerable profit. An Author or a Book Collector 
— tal preferred.—Address Reais, care of Street & Co., 30, om 














A Dz CO., LIMITED. 


e period for ote in TENDERS for the Pate ng ry the 
PUBLIBHING BUSINESS of the eo OMPANY is EX- 
TENDED to the 30th of SEPTEMBER insta: 
Full particulars can be obtained from the SEcRETARY OF THE Law 
INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE CoRpoRATION, Limrrep, 9, Serle Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


ECITALS.—‘A brilliant Elocutionist.”—Derby 
Gazette. ‘‘A highly yao Saenger ”— Cambridge Chronicle. 

“A great Elocutionist.”’—. elegraph. ‘Held his au ence spell 
bound.”—Lancaster Guardian. excellent_recital.”"—Era. “An 
admirable recital.”—Stage.—BaRNisH BaRNSDALE, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the Moarpht gene € Examina- 

tion Results notified.’ Scholastic Agency. Tical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work uk 


VYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 

ately reduced rates. als prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsxorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


C O-OPERATIVE TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
(COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 


INNES & 




















Shorthand. Typing. T i P i Good Work (done 
under fair conditions). Prompt i Many licited testi- 
monials.—19, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


YYPE-WRITING.—French and Italian Transla- 

tions. Literary Work undertaken by a LADY experienced in 

each of the above Branches. Moderate charges.—Miss Fancovrr, 51, 
Thornhill Road, Barusbury, N. 


TYPE -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 

Circulars, &c., by Copyi ne Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
th, 














YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 
quickly and carefully executed in best style.  . Ree 1,000 words. 
perrep Fn for Plays, &c.—Miss Disney, 7, Grove, 


‘O AUTHORS.—The BUSINESS of the late 
Col. ROBERT W. ROUTLEDGE, Literary Agent, will be 
CARRIED ON by his Son, Mr. FREDERICK ROUTLEDGE, who has 
been helping him for the last few months. Terms on application.— 
ll, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provid 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicar Secrerary. 

The Fees may be Vr in one sum or by instalments. Entries mee Be 
made separately to ture or to Hospital Practice, and s: 
ments are made for Students entering from the Universities ‘and 
Qualified Practitioners 

A Register of approved em is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical — oners, Clergymen, and chert 
who receive Students into their hous 

For Prospectus and all particulars 3 apply t0 Mr. Renotz, the Medical 
Secretary. 8, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 


The Hall will be opened in OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for Board and 
eeeyerees Twelve to Twenty Guineas per _ (Eleven Weeks). = 
least Three Bursaries offered.—. den’ 





to the Warpen, or to the Seaveeerion, Sais. "M. Cooke and Prof. . 
ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


DVICE a too SCHOOL 8S— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), ppt without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at oes or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all Examinations. an 6 OY of req 
should be sent to the Manager, K. J. Brzvor, M. — 
Strand, London, W.C. Teleph No. 1,854 ( 





ts 
r Place, 








HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 


interests of Authors capably Proposed Agreements, 

Estimates, and Accounts ‘cxamined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of P and Book P Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on n application to 
Mr. A. M. Bu RGHES, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘OCIETY of ‘AUTHORS. —LITERABY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgentl yereetaeens answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering t +4 lace MSS., without the aa recom- 
mendation of a friend Ay experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the sotee, Be a: G. —_ BERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Rocketn is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


& MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

hi ft N Properties, undertake Valuations for 
protnin tet Purchase, Teves’ Guiens, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
ANDERSON & CO., 80 enous, fw Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR STRERT, CHARING 

ve AetY Oftece : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER 8 REM, RO 

Advertisements at the lowest possible p AW, eaed tems 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Pablished in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9%. 





[Now ready. 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSBLS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, A TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
yt gd BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

, &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


a ne 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Catalogues, 
(SATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. ahd R Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
st and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 








logues issued and sent post free on application bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, Ww. Cc. 
LLiI8§8 & Lb Vv sz, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Libraries Arranged, Catalogued, Purchased, or Valued. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 

29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS ae OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be to bear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can eh many cases supply them 
from their large 8! 








pe OE MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


OOKS,.—All OUT- OF- PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED. Any su eo Please state wants. 10s. each offered 
for First Editions LIGHT THAT FAILED, 18 1891; LIFES ‘HANDICAP, 
1891.—Baxerr’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


(CATALOGUE | No. 37. —Turner’s Liber Studiorum 








ble—Turner ea A area A 





Miscellaneous Books,— Five Days’ Sale.—Mahogan y Boheust 
Cabinet—Tables, §c. _ 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTIoy, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chanc ony Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, Octo. 
ber 2, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS bv: BOOKs, 
comprising 1 a ryt of ti the De Trafford Famil 4 


4 vols.— ckermann’s 
Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.—Mudford’s 
Warner's Orchid Album. 6 vols.—Walpole’s Letters, extra il! 
9 vols.—Beauties of an and Wales, in 30 vols. — Hampshire ¢ Record 
ares 11 vols.—Paxton’s Botany, 16 — Pope pical J ournal, 
878 to 1898—British ‘Association Reports, 1 to 1897—Civil Engin 

ngs, 94 vols., and others on Engineeria — Motley’s Uniteg 
Netherlands, 4 vols —Kaye and Malleson’s Sepoy War, 7 vols. — 
Novels, 48 vols. —Apperley’s Life of John My, coloured 
wiges sepa 's Atalanta in Calydon, First Edition—De Quincey’: ers Works, 
4 vols.—Writings of Thackeray, Browning, Meredith 
Kipling, and other Modern Authors; also a Snhepeny Ben Ticaae? 
Cabinet of Plaster Casts—Office Tables, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














Valuable Topographical and Miscellaneous Books, includi; 
Portion of the Library of the late A. W. BRIDGE, Esq, (by 
order of the Executors), and other Private Collections, 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL b A AUCTION, 


at their ope — prog Ae es Bi! m TUESDAY, 
October 10, and Followi ing Days o'clock, 
GRAPHICALand MISCELLANEU BOOKS, eepunr ear 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, 2 vols.—Fraser’ untaings— 


Alken’s National Sports — Cussans’s Hertfordshire, Large Paper, 
3 vols.—Hutchins’s Dorset, 4 vols.—Hoare’s ‘Ancient Wiltshire, 2 2 vols. 
—Baker’s ee, 2 vols. — Ormerod’s Cheshire, Paper, 
3 vols.—Cotman's Etchings, 2 vols., and Architecture of rmandy, 
2 vols.—Rudder’s Be rgger ap extra illustrated, 2 vols. —Whitakers 
ols. ‘s Town of Leicester, 2 vols.—Churches 
of Leicestershire, 2 vols ~Skelton's Oxonia Antiqua, &c., 3 vols.— 
Ingram and Le Keux’s Oxford, 3 vols, Paper—Collectio Weigel- 
iana, 2 vols.—The Portfolio, 20 vols.—W riecagh 8 cae, 2 vols, 
—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols.—Lysons’s tannia, 9 vols.— 
Du Cange’s Glossary, 10 vols.—Costumes of Great Britain. China, &., 
7 vols.— Watt’ 8 Economic Products of India, 10 vols. —Low’s Fern rns, 





Magazine, 66 vols.—Books on Angling—and Stundard Works in various 
Departments of Literature. 


Catalogues on application. 





ings by Turner, Hunt, — —Illustrated Book 0: 
the Kelmscott Press— Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post tree, Sixpence.— 
Wa. Warp, 2, Chureh Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

tm the SHILLING allowed from the — rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis rig postage free.—Gitzert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 


Street, London, E. 
M ® W. -.- FoF @ 1s, 
Late of 92, EDITH GROVE, 8. W., 


HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W.C., 
Where he has on view 
A LARGE NUMBER OF EARLY PRINTED FIRST EDITIONS 
AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS AND AMERICANA. 


Office Hours, 10-1 and 2-5. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices moderate.— ee for Pe and prices, to Mr. 

wade 232, Tottenham Court RK lso a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


OR SALE, a COLLECTION of FIFTY SPEARS, 
Maces, Clubs, Obsidian-headed eae. Bows and Arrows, &c. 
Some fine Specimens. —Cuas. Wooert, Bellevue, Strood, Kent. 


ENUINE OLD OIL PAINTING, signed, and 

dated 1777, by Sir BENJAMIN WEST. Sixin. by4in. Fine old 

— Frame, perfect condition —Cnas. Wooxzzrr, Bellevue, Strood, 
ent. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains actigns per, over which 
the Fe slips with perfect freedom. 3 per dozen, 
n. New pocket size, 3s. per nieen: heed or plait 
‘Authors should note that The Leadenhall , Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or oeherwise. ” Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full eer eee} also recommended.—Medieal, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8. ter Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, bee 
form, ae os  ehephaas No. 1854, Gerrard. 


Frat TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 
Park. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c. Iftaken 
at once, rent 65/.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, moot 
the requirements of those whe desire all the conveniences and advan 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


eran Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
* SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, a. READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOM 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect eaten Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 





























(Temperance), 








Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

Cameras and Lenses, Stands, Plates, Shutters, and other 
Photographic Accessories—Scientific /nstruments and Appa- 
ratus—expensive Lanterns, Slides, and Fittings—Electrical 
Sundries, and Miscellaneous Effects generally, from a 
Private Source. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 


Pg view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








A NTIQUITIES CLASSIFIED on a GEO- 
LOGICAL mage} Palais de l'Electricité for Paris Exhibition 
(Decorative Details) ; ‘w Baths for St. Pan 
and <prop Seoteish Woodwork ; Plan of Slat Observ: 
gaalan loge .—S8ee the BUILDER of September 23 by post, wd, 
Through any Newsagent, or we from the Publisher ‘ot the Bui 
46, Catheriue Street, London, 





NOTICE. 
ON SEPTEMBER 27 WILL BE PUBLISHED 
CHARLES NEUFELD'S 
ACCOUNT OF HIS TWELVE YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN OMDURMAN, 
ENTITLED 


A PRISONER of the KHALIFA. 


It will contain numerous Illustrations, Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
*,* The whole of the First Edition has been subscribed for. A 
SECOND EDITION is in rapid PREPARATION, 





ON SEPTEMBER 27, 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK, 


ENTITLED 
LITTLE NOVELS 0of 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Series of Five Stories of Italian Life. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


OCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC, 1900. 
4 The Pianoforte Works selected by the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music. 
Complete in Eleven One-Shilling Volumes. 

A. Local Centre Examinations. 

Junior Grade.—List A, B, and C., each 1s. net. 

Senior Grade.—List A, B, and C, "exch 1s. net. 
B. Local School Examinations. 

Elementary.—List A, B, C. complete, ls. net. 

Lower Division. —List A, B. C, complete, 1s. net. 

Higher Division. —List A, B, and C, each ls. net. 

London : lon: Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


[HE MESSIAH: a New Chronology of History, 
Ancient and Modern, in which over 750 Dates are Corrected from 
Hens and Monuments, and from 
Chaldea, Greece, and By A MAR, Author of ‘A 
fist “a the hanged Metsis. P he: of Money,’ &c. Cloth, thick 
tinted Bo, 400 pp. id, $3. or 12s. by. -ostal Order. 
Cambridge. Pabsie nad Se. 62, Reade | Street, New York. 


ITALY. 














Just published, crown 8vo. cloth bo bound, price 3 Bs. 6d. 
SONGS of FAITH, HOPE, and LOVE, 
The Collected Poems of the Rev. W. BLAKE ATKINSON. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most i 474 +? History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and ™ Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ae. ‘mas Ninth Edition, With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“Has, are glad to reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent intfoduetion & to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 





Edward Stanf. 26 and 27, C pur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
Roane inarving © ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
Mn A interesting Circumstances connected with the as 
d Lunar a both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
wr. T. aLYNN, B.A. F.B.AS8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





The LAW of FAITH. By the Rev. William Bright, D.D., Canon 


of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 


The CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and Meditations given at 


various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
*‘ An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England.’’— Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. With the Appendix. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 


circuit, red e iges, 3s. 6d.; + gaaad limp, 5s.; calf limp antique, 19s. 6d. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, 
red under gold edges, 12s. 6d {Twenty-fourth Edition. 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Contents. By 


the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. (Eighteenth Edition, 


AIDS to the STUDY of the BOOKS of SAMUEL. By the 


Rev. EDWIN HOBSON, M.A., Principal of St. Katharine’s College, Tottenham. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 
2 vols. 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. complete, with Map, 2s. 6d. 
‘No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably summarized.’’—Schoolmaster. 


The TEACHER'S GRADUAL. Lessons on the Church Cate- 


chism. By the Rev. LOUIS STOKES, M.A., late Assistant Diocesan Inspector for London. Fcap. 8vo.cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
*‘ There is no better work published.’’—Church Times. 

“Teachers will find it most useful.’’—Saturday Review. 


«*He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.’’—Guardian. 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By S. R. Crockett. With 


numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H.C. Groome. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s 
( Third Edition. 


‘‘Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must have recanted and repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sw eetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men.’’—Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The SURPRISING ADVENTURES of Sir TOADY LION, with 


those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘*When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever read we are still short of the mark.’’ 
Daily Chronicle. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macleod. 
oe by Prof. HALES. Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. art linen boards, gilt 
top, 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The tales themselves from Spenser's 
inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing 
page...... The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting taste.'’—Leeds Mercury. 


NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With Preface by 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed 
on superfine paper, with title in red and black. 


*‘ The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
‘It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”’"—Black and White. 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By Helen L. Taylor. 


The Story of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ Simply Told. With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo. 
elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 


** This should meet with a hearty welcome.’’— Church Times. 
‘*The child public will enjoy this book.’’—Guardian. 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. By James F. Cobb. A 


Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
(Twenty-third Edition. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MARTIN the SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Tenth Edition. 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. Adapted from the 


Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
** * Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow never did better work 
than these little stories, which seem to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.’’—Spectator. 





LONDON: 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


AFTER BIG GAME 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Records of a Sportsman from August, 
1894, to November, 1897, when Cross- 
ing the Dark Continent from the 
Mouth of the Zambesi to the French 
Congo. 

BY 


EDOUARD FOA, 


F.R.GS., 


Grande Médaiile d’Or of the Paris Geographical 
Society, 
Author of ‘Mes Grandes Chasses dans L’Afrique 
Centrale,’ ‘Du Cap au Lac Nyassa,’ 
‘Le Dahomey,’ &c. 


Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction, 


BY 


FREDERIC LEES. 


With a Map of the Route and over 
Sixty Illustrations. 


“MM. Foa, whose book has just been 
published, is entitled to take rank with 
the greatest English hunters—Gordon- 
Cumming, Selous, Kirby, and Sir Samuel 
Baker. The book is full of exciting 
adventures and interesting observations 
on the habits of wild animals.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

“A welcome addition to our books 
about Central Africa.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“One of the best sporting works of 
recent years.”-—Critic. 

“ A fascinating book of sport.”—Truth. 

“ This fascinating volume.”— World. 

“M. Foa tells the story of his hunting 
adventures in an entertaining manner, 
and his remarks on the habits of animals 
are very interesting.”—Field. 

“‘ Whether the reader be a sportsman 
or not, he cannot resist the spell. For 
M. Foa is not only a brave man and an 
intrepid hunter, he is also a master of 
woodcraft and a writer of amazing energy.” 

Daily Mail. 

“It competes with great classics on the 

subject, and takes its place well.” 
Outlook. 

“There is an underlying suggestion of 
enjoyment and delight in all the author’s 
descriptions, whether it be of actual hunt- 
ing or of all the innumerable vicissitudes 
of the sportsman’s life, which communi- 
eates itself to the reader and makes the 
volume delightful reading all through.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MACMILLAN: & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 
MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


euaLisi- LATIN and LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. Yonas. 
Each sold separately, 3s. 6d.; or a 7s. 6d, 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. y A. M. a M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 
FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. ; SECOND PART, 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment of Macmillan’s 
Latin Course. FIRST PART, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND PART, 2s. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

ee ae — WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A S. WALPOLE, 

A. As. 
— 7 GaLLIc WAR. With Notes and a a BOOK IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 
. By C. Corpeck, M.A. 1s. 6d 
o1cERO.=DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 


— CATILINE ORATIONS, Edited by A. S. Witxrns, Litt.D. 2s. 6¢, 

— The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Rdited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS. BOOKS I.and II. With Motes and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., and 
C. G. DuFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

eee oy With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. BOOKS II. and III. 
1s. 6d. each. 

— SATIRES. Edited by A. Parmer, M.A. 5s. 

LIVY. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capes and J. E. MetuuisuH, M.A. 
BOOKS XXI. and XXII - 1s. 6d. each 

OVID. — EASY. SELECTIONS from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by H. WILKINSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PHAZDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

—— SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrewt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—Tbhe HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—ZNEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK II. By T. E. Pace, MA. Is. 6d. 
BOOK VI. By T. E. Pacr, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK VII. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
1s. 6d. BOOK VIII. By Rev. A. CaLvert, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


seness  4 g GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion RurHERFORD, M.A. 
.D., Head Master of Westminster. 
vat GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Gunton RuTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D. 
ACCIDENCEH, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 3s. éd. 
EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H.G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
EASY we" on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 
A. 28 
SS oh — READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exerc'ses by F. H. 
OLSON 

An manne DOTSON ¢ to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pirman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

eae for GREEK TRANSLATION for LOWER FORMS. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., 
and E. W. W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

RSCHYLUS. —PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary ‘e Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, MA. ls. 6d. Edited by E. EK. Sikes, M.A., and Sr. J. B. WYNNE 
WILLSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 

A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

cae BAOCH A. Edited by R. Y. TyRRELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. BOOK VI. Hdited by Prof. J. SrracHan, M.A. 3s. €d. 

— BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. Monracu BurTter. 3s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKS L-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D. 6s. 

— ILIAD. BOOKS I., IX., XI, XVI.-XXIV. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W. 
Lear, Litt.D. is. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHZDO. 
CHURCH. 2s. 6d. net. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK IV. Edited by C. E.Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d. BOOK VII. Edited 
Fe E. C. en M.A. 3s.6d. BOOKS VI.and V. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 


Translated by F. J. 


XENOPHON. Pe ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. 
Na, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. Is. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the "oes of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 
Macrear, D.D. 1s. 6 
A sie 4 CLASS-BOOK of a CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
G. F. Mactear, D.D. 6d 
An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
KE. Procrer and Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
ST. xg GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 








The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. Pacz, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—— The AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rey. A.S. 
WALPOLE. 2s. 6d, 


SCIENCE. 


eta oo GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmons, BSc., and L. M 
3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course ) 


. JONES, B.Sc. 





ENGLISH. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J. C. NFsFieLp, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NeEsFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SaAINTSBURY. 83s. 62. 
| CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. PoLLarD, =. 
ortly, 
CHAUCER.—WORKS. Edited by A. W. Pottarp, M.A. Globe Edition. 2s. 6d. 
| MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and other Poems. With Introduction and 
| Notes by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
MILTON. With Introduction and Notes by W. Bett, M.A. COMUS, 1s. 3d. LYCIDAS, 
6d. LYCIDAS and COMUS, 1 vol., 1s. €d. 
a —PARADISE LOST. With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmiian, BA, 
OOKS I. and II., 1s 94. BOOKS I.-IV., separately, 1s. 3d. each ; sewed, 1s. each 
am. —The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction — Notes by G. H. 
Stuart, M A.,and E. H. ExiioT, B.A. 2s. CANTOS I.-IIL., 1s. 3d. 


SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. AS YOU LIKE IT, 
1s. 9d. RICHARD II., 1s, 9d. MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 1s. 9d. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by G EB. Fasnacut. 2s, 

MOLIERE.—Le MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 

— Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited by L. M. Mortarty, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

PERRAULT.—CONTES de FEES. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 

EAR, ls. Supplementary Exercises to First Yea, 1s. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. EH. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By G. E. FasnacuT. PART I., 2s. 6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. PART II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 

MACMILLAN’S SELECTION of FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame Pu. Puan. 
With a Preface by F F. RoGer. 3s. 6d. 

ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG.E FasnacutT. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. ALFRED 
ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 

The STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. By 
Prof. ALFRED E. EuGine and H. E. Durtaux. 3s. 6d. EXERCISE BOOKS, in 
Eight Parts, 6d. each. 

eee: ee IE auf TAURIS. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. CorreriLt, 


| —— IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. Edited by C. A. Eacert, Ph.D. 3s. éd. 
| HAUFF.—Das WIRTSHAUS im SPESSART. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 33. 
| —— Die KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. €d. 
| A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. FasnacutT. FIRST YEAR, 
1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
| MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 


YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. FasnacutT. PART I, 2s. 6d. 
EY, 4s. 6d. net. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. WuitNvey and 
A. H. EpGren. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6a, 


| COMMERCIAL GERMAN, ByF.C.SmMirH. 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


RICHELIBU. By RicHarpD LopGE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH. By E.S. BrEsty. 2s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. BucKLEy. Is. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A. B. Bucktey. 3s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By EpiTH THOMPSON. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 1s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R.GreEeEN, LL.D. 8s. 6d. 
Also in Four Parts. with Analysis, 3s.each. Part I. 607-1265. Part II. 1265-1540. 

Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873. 

A HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By E. 8. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ROME. By K.S.SHucKBURGH, M.A. §&s. 6d. 

The HISTORY of ROME. By T. Momsen. Abridged for Schools by C. Bryans and 
F. J. R. Hendy. 7s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop Creicuron, D.D. 1s. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s. 

A HISTORY of GREECE for HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, By G. W. Borsrorp, 
Ph.D., &c. 6s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By Prof. A. Hotm. Authorized Translation Revised by F. CLARKE 
M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I.-III., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K. Gonner, M. A. 3s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun Ricuarp GReeN, LL.D., 
and A. S. GREEN. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. GEIKIE. 1s. 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. BarTHoLomMew. ls. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. ByC.B.CiarkeE. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. MILu. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J.Sime, M.A. 2s. 





LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limite, 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Greorae M. Dawsoy, 
2s. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 














ON MONDAY NEXT, SIMULTANEOUSLY HERE AND IN AMERICA, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
| By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


With Portraits, Facsimile of Handwriting, and a number of Drawings. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. 


THE ROMANCE OF LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 
By FRANCES GERARD. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. With Fifty-four Portraits and Llustrations, [Just ready, 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


The DAJLY CHRONICLE says :—'‘ This mcst interesting volume. It is all the life-tragedy of a monarch who, whatever his failings, will always be 
remembered as the Maecenas of Richard Wagner ; who had many fine qualities of heart and head ; who had a passion for everything that was beautiful— 
save women.” 

The STANDARD says :—‘‘It is interesting and readable. It would, indeed, be difficult to write a dull volume about so remarkable a personality.” 

The GLOBE says :—“ Is sure to attract large sections of the public. It will have a special magnetism for the Wagnerites.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ The volume is abundantly and beautifully illustrated.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘A most interesting narrative. It is a story of terribly morbid interest, but it is more. His story is one that 
the world has real reason to read.” 








“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
A SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, COMPLETING 40,000 COPIES OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


A CORNER of the WEST. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


READY 'tHIS DAY, 
A NEW NOVEL BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


MY LADY FRIVOL. In cloth gilt, 6s. With Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 








READY NEXT WEEK. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY RIGHT OF SWORD.’ 


The GREATEST GIFT. By A. W. Marchmont. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WHITE KING of MANOA. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MINISTER OF STATE.’ 
WINE on the LEES. By J. A. Steuart. In cloth gilt, 6s. [October 9. 


TALES OF NEW JAPAN BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. By the Author of ‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan.’ In cloth 


gilt, 6s, 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ Mrs. Fraser has written a beautiful and an original bouk.” 


The PATRONESS. By G. M. George. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ Mrs. George’s new novel gives further evidence of what was indicated by her first, ‘The Valley of Sorek’ 
—that she is a writer who should have a distinct future. Once more she moves strongly and at ease in a pure and purifying moral atmosphere, and displays 
some real grasp of human character and power of giving individuality thereto.” 

The BRISTOL TIMES says :—“ The story is one of which no novelist could but feel proud, and one that will be read widely.” 

















London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


With Eight Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 


“ The story is admirable...... It has all the force 
and appeal of a genuine contemporary narrative, 
amplified and idealized, to be sure, especially as 
regards the character of the fascinating heroine. 
This brilliant young girl begins life as a beauty of 
St. Giles’s...... and might have ended as a beauty of 
St. James’s...... She is a delightful and charming 
creature...... The story from first to last does not 
flag in picturesque spirit and interest.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘An animated picture...... the history of this per- 
plexing, vital, and alluring woman.”— Daily News. 

‘«* Jenny is one of those characters who take hold 
of us at once and inspire the reverence which per- 
fect womanhood alone commande...... Taking the 
story as a whole, it is rarely that we come across 
one that gives so little openirg for criticism, or one 
that so completely captures the interest aud sym- 
pathy of the reader.”—Literary World. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


On SEPT. 28, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Beyond the Pale.’ 
With Six Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


GEO. MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘A Fluttered Dovecote,’ &c. 











A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,’ &c. 
“A really fascinating novel.’’—Academy. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. 


By GEORGES OHNET, 
Author of ‘The Ironmaster,’ &c, 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL, B.A. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL. 
On SEPT. 28, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PLASTER SAINT. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘ Ought we to Visit Her?’ &c. 





On SEPT. 28, a NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


FOR FREEDOM. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of ‘The Incomplete Adventurer.’ 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
SHORTLY, small 4to, cloth, 6s. 
THE SHIP: her Story. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Fifty Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. 








THE CHOICE WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE: 


Poems, Stories, Essays. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





MR. NUTT’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
FIRST LIST. 


—— 


The following Works will be published on 
OCTOBER 2. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


The MADONNA in ART. By 


ESTELLE HURLL. With Thirty-one Full-Page Illus- 
trations of the Chief Masterpieces of the Italian, Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Spanish Schools. Crown 8vo. 217 pp. 
in specially designed cloth cover, silver top, edges 
trimmed, 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPANION VOLUMES TO MISS HURLL'S 
‘MADONNA IN ART.’ 


ANGELS in ART. By Clara Erskine 


CLEMENT, Author of ‘ Handbook of Legendary Art,’ &c. 
With Thirty-four Reproductions from the Masterpieces of 
Classical Art. Crown 8vo. 265 pp. printed on Hand- 
made Paper, and bound in art linen, with designed 
cover and silver top, 3s. 6d. net. 


SAINTS in ART. By Clara Erskine 


CLEMENT. Illustrated with Thirty-three Reproduc- 
tions from Masterpieces of all Schools. Crown 8vo. 
428 pp. printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in art 
linen, 5s. net. 


ARADIA; or, the Gospel of the 


Witches of Italy. Discovered, partly Edited, and 
Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans Breit- 
mann). Crown 8vo. xvi-134 pp. printed on Hand-made 
Paper, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d, net. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, 
ROMANCE, AND FOLK-LORE. 
16mo. stiff wrapper, each Gd, net. 


1, The INFLUENCE of CELTIC upon 


MEDIAZVAL ROMANCE. By ALFRED NUTT. 


2. FOLK-LORE: What It Is and 
What is the Good of It. By E. S. HARTLAND, 
F.S.A., President of the Folk-lore Society. 


FIELD and FOLK LORE. An 


Attempt to help the Beginner in the Studies of our 
Wild Mammals, Birds, Snails, Trees, Flowers, Grasses, 
Ferns, Fossils, Flint Implements, and Gothic Architec- 
ture, together with Chapters on the Nature Diary, Field 
and School Rambling Clubs, and a London Park. By 
HARRY LOWERISON, Author of ‘In England Now’ 
and ‘Sweet-Briar Sprays.’ With a Chapter on FOLK- 
LORE by ALFRED NUTT. Crown 8vo. 96 pages, stiff 
wrapper, 6d, net. 


STUDIES ON BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 
No. II. 


JACOB at BETHEL. The Vision— 


The Stone—The Anointing. An Essay in Comparative 
Religion. By A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D., Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Wanstead. Crown 8vo. 187 pages, cloth, 
uncut, 2s. 6d. net. 


EAGLEHAWK and CROW. A Study 


of the Australian Aborigines, including an Inquiry into 
their Origin and a Survey of Australian Languages. By 
JOHN MATHEW, M.A. B.D. Demy 8vo. xvi-288 pp. 
with Linguistic Map of Australia and Illustrations, 
cloth, uncut, 18s. net. 


Mr. NUTT begs to announce that the original 
issues of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. 16mo. will henceforth 
be on Sale at the following prices :— 


A BOOK of VERSE. Fourth Edition. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d, net, 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES. Second 
Edition, Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

The matter of these Two Volumes, with Addi- 
tions, Omissions, and Changes, is contained in 
POEMS, demy 8vo. with Photogravure of the 
Author’s bust by Rodin, 6s., of which the Third 
Issue is nearly exhausted. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


—— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WITH KITCHENER 
TO KHARTUM, 
IN INDIA. By G. W. Steevens, 


Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘ With 
the Conquering Turk,’ ‘The Land of the Dollar’ 
‘ Egypt in 1898,’ &c. Witha Map. Crown 8vyo, 
6s. { October 4, 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS, 


In handy crown 8vo. a tastefully bound, 


. 6d. each. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Prof. 
SAINTSBURY. [ Ready. 
R. L. STEVENSON. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. [October 9. 


CHURCH and FAITH. Being Essays 
on the Teaching of the Church of England. By 
Dr. WACE, Dean FARRAR, Dr. WRIGHT, 
Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, 
Canon MEYRICK, Prof. MOULE, Chancellor 
SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., E.H. BLAKENEY, and J.T. 
TOMLINSON. With Introduction by the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
i Immediately. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND from 
the ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW 
LANG. In2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I. 

(Immediately. 


A HISTORY of WIRELESS TELE. 
GRAPHY. 1838-1899. By J. J. FAHIE, 
Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, London, and of the Société Inter- 
nationale des Electriciens, Paris; Author of ‘A 
History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 
1837, xe. With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Neat week. 

PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND and 
its PLACE in EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, 
Being a General Introduction to the “ Count 
Histories of Scotland.” By ROBERT MUNRO, 
M.A. M.D., Author of ‘ Phehistoric Problems,’ 
‘The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[ October 4. 


The AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
ELTON, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, 
Owens College, Manchester. Being a New 
Volume of “The Periods of European Litera- 
ture.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [October 11. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
STEWART, Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London; and HERBERT E. CUFF, 
M.D. F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent North- 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Vol. I., 3s. 6d. 

[ Vert week. 

CRICKET SCORES, NOTES, &. 
From 1730-1773. Compiled by H. T. WAG- 
HORN. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 6: 
net. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of 


‘ Life is Life.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 29. 


OUR LADY of DARKNESS. By 


BERNARD CAPES, Author of ‘The Adventures of the 
Comte de la Muette,’ ‘The Lake of Wine,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


The DON and the UNDER- 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford. 
By W. E. W. COLLINS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [October ?. 


SIR SERGEANT. A Story of Adven- 


ture that ensued upon the “’45."". By W. L. WATSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


EVEN IF. By J. Morgan-de-Groot, 


Author of ‘A Lotus Flower.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Nert week. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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~ KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. ALFRED BINET. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


Translated by ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


FrANCIS GALTON’s commendation :—‘‘ Clear and solid, and deserves careful reading two 


or three times over.” 


“The essay is clearly expressed and admirably translated. It is stimulating to read 
these much debated logical problems handled by an expert in ancther science.”’— Literature 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


By TH. RIBOT, Professor in the College de France. 
Authorized Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 5s. 


(Jn the press. 


SOLOMON, AND SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


By MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY, L.H.D. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


[Shortly. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


An Outline Sketch. 
By HIRAM M. STANLEY, 


Author of ‘ Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling ’ and ‘ Essays on Literary Art.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s [Ready neat week, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BACTERIOLOGY. 


By Dr. FERDINAND HUEPPE, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Prague. 
Translated from the German by Prof. E. O. JORDAN. 
With Coloured Plates, &c., 465 pp. cloth, post 8vo. 9s. 


“It is the work of a master.’’—Lancet. ‘Extremely well done.” —Saturday Review. 


THE NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY 


MATHEMATICS. 


By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 
No. II. 


THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTY OF 


MATHEMATICS. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


New, Corrected, and Annotated Edition, with References to Date, of the Work published in 
1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The Original is now scarce. 


With fine Portrait of the Author, Complete Index, and Bibliographies of Modern Works on 


Mathematics, &c. 288 pp. crown 8vo. 5s. 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND 


RECREATIONS. 


By HERMANN SCHUBERT, 
Translated from the German by T. J. MCCORMACK. 


Contains Essays on ‘The Notion of Number,’ ‘Monistic Arithmetic,’ ‘ History of the 
Squaring of the Circle,’ ‘The Fourth Dimension,’ ‘ Magie Squares.’ 


150 pp. large post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
No. IV. 


ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 
Handsome New Reprint Edition. Red cloth, 5s. 


An easy and pleasant introduction tothe most embarrassing difficulties of the caleulus. 


No. V. 


In the press. 


THE HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY 


MATHEMATICS. 


By Dr. KARL FINK, late Professor in Tiibingen. 


Translated from the German by Prof. W. W. BEMAR and Prof. DAVID E. SMITH. 





OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, 


[Shortly. 


— 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
VOLUME I. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By Cyril 


DAVENPORT, F.S.A. With Six Plates in Colours and over Forty in Black and 
White. Demy 4to. 10s. 6d. net. _ [Jmmediately. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 





Vol. I. INDIA. | Vel. Ill. CANADA and 
/EST INDIES. 
Vol. I. AFRICA. Vol. IV. AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. Vv. GENERAL. (Vols. I. and IT. immediately. 


_ These five volumes will constitute a survey of the British Empire by the most dis- 
tinguished and experienced writers upon Imperial interests. Every care has been taken to 
avoid the dry-as-dust method of statistics, and the articles will be found not only complete 
and minutely informative, but also attractive in exposition, genial, and eminently readable. 
It is improbable that so much information of so essential a character has ever been brought 
together into so small a compass, and the volumes will be found to present a study of the 
life, resources, and future prospects of the British Empire unparalleled for accuracy, 
dignity, and charm. Each volume has explanatory maps, so that no detail is omitted that 
may conduce to a rapid comprehension of the large and fruitful topic under discussion. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDA. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Litt.D., and L. W. KING, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3:. 6d. net per Volume. 


The first Four Volumes will be :— 


Vol. I. EGYPTIAN RELIGION: Egyptian Ideas of 


the Future Life. 


Vol. Il. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 
Vol. III. EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Vol.IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian 


Religion and Mythology. [Vols. I. and II, immediately. 
To be followed by others, 


The RACES of EUROPE: a Sociological Study. By 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D. Accompanied by a Supplementary Bibliography of 
the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe. Medium 8vo. 2 vols. ar = — 

mmediately. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late Prof. von 


LOMMEL. Translated by Prof. G. W. MYERS. With numerous _ Illustrations, 


Figures, and Plans. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 
A SYSTEM of ETHICS. By F. Paulsen. Translated 
by FRANK THILLY. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Jmmediately. 


The BASES of MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. By E. Recejac. 
Translated from the French by S.C UPTON. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


The SCOTSMAN says :—‘' Few books upon this subject are so instructive, and this 
carefully executed version forms a valuable addition to the English literature of philosophy. 


A HISTORY of ROMANTICISM in ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY A. BEERS. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 
The ATHEN_EUM says :—‘' An interesting study in literary evolution.” 


FIRST STEPS in INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Sir 
SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ We commend this book.” 


The GEOGRAPHY of MAMMALS. By W. L. Sclater, 
el nog: ae L. SCLATER, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. With Fifty Ilustrations. 


The MORNING POST says :—‘‘The work is the product of the scientific labour of two 
specialists, than whom there are no greater authorities on the subject of which they write. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
ON BUDS and STIPULES. By the Right Hon. Sir 


JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. With Four Coloured Plates and 340 Figures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The MORNING POST says:—‘‘The work treats of its subject in a lucid and com- 
prehensive manner.” 


EVOLUTION by ATROPHY: in Biology and Sociology. 
By JEAN DEMOOR, JEAN MASSART, and EMILE VANDERVELDE. ith 
Eighty-four Figures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WORKS BY THE ABBE BOLO. 
The TRAGEDY of CALVARY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Jmmediately. 


The MORROW of LIFE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
List. 


— 


SECOND EDITION. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. G.C.B., 
&c., Commander-in- Chief. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R,. HEN DERSON, 
Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff 
College. 

With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 

2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 





NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR MAX 
MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


SECOND SERIES, 


MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 


By the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AULD LANG SYNE. First Series. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Contents :—Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections 
— Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS 
OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
First Earl of Leven. 


By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
Dniversity Lecturer in History in the University 
of Aberdeen. 


With Portrait, Maps, and 4 Plans. 


The HISTORY of the CASTLE, 


TOWN, and PORT of DOVER. By the Rev. S. P. H. 

STATHAM, late Semitic Scholar, Queens’ College, Cam- 

bridge, Chaplain to the Forces, and Rector of St. Mary- 

agg With 4 Plates and 12 Illustrations. Crown 
vo. 1s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL 


CHEMISTRY. By LOTHAR MEYER, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Tibingen. Translated 
by Professors P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.Sc., and 
W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. Second Edition. 
8vo. 9s. [Nezt week. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to 


Understand the New Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D. F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of 
the Closet to the Queen. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Nezt week. 


CHURCH WORK in BRITISH 


COLUMBIA: being a Memoir of the Episcopate of 
Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D D. D.C.L., First Bishop of 
New Westminster. By the Rev. HERBERT H.GOWEN, 
F.R.G.S. With 2 Portraits and 16 Illustrations. Crown, 
5s. [Next week. 


A NEW DIVINITY, and other 


Stories of Hindu Life. By ‘‘CHOLA.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 


PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Chap. 23. The Saving of Smilinda. 
Chap. 24. Smilinda’s New Footman. 


STAY! By Walter Herries Pollock. 

A FAMILY LIVING. By Archibald Marshall. 

A FARMER'S YEAR. XIV. By H. Rider Haggard. 
An ITALIAN LANDLORD. By C. and L. Tod-Mercer. 


The WARD BOY: an Episode of the Plague in Bombay. 
By E. 1. R. H. ‘ rill cialis 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





8vo. 16s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, H.R.H. The PRINCE of 
WALES, Sir HENRY IRVING, Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS, 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, W.E.GLADSTONE, 
Madame SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, Mr. 
WHISTLER, Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, Mr. CECIL 
RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. 

In Portfolio, 21s. net. 


*.* A few Sets of the Plates, printed from the Original 
Woodblocks and Hand Coloured by the Artist, 21/. 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier 
of the Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE. With 


Illustrations by H. Chartier. 1 vol. 6s. 

[Third Impression. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Read this book if you would find a new 

and keen interest in the columns which crowd the daily 

papers just now, and if you would see a little behind the 

tragi-comedy at Rennes.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Arnold 
WHITE. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


LITERATURE.—“ The book goes over most of the points 
raised by that enigmatic figure the modern Jew, and gives 
many facts and suggestions of value in enabling the reader 
to come to a judgment.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a 
Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. A New 


ATHENZUM.—“ There is no side of his subject which 
he neglects. It is many years since there has been any con- 
a to Shakspearean literature of such importance as 

is.” 


THE GHETTO. A Play adapted 


from the Dutch of HERMAN HEIJERMANS. By C.B. 
FERNALD. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1899. 2s. 6d. 


THE i call CUP RACE. By the Hon. Charles 
ussell. 


A VINDICATION OF THE BOERS. By a Diplomat. 
THE AGNOSTIC’S SIDE. By the late Col. Ingersoll. 
And other Articles. 


FICTION. 


MR. HEINEMANN WILL PUBLISH 
IMMEDIATELY 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 
In One Volume, paper covers, HALF-A-CROWN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DODO.’ 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. 
BENSON. 1 vol. 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Bright, piquant, and enter- 
taining from beginning to end; full of humorous sayings 
and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Harold 


FREDERIC. With Eight Full- Page Illustrations. 
1 vol. 6s. [Eighth Thousand, 
TIMES. —‘‘ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders 
above the ordinary run of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ 
shows this. It seizes the imagination and holds the 
reader’s interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to 
thought.” 


JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W. 
CLARKE. 1 vol. 6s. 


SPEAKER.—“ There is real power in it, and power of a 
somewhat rare kind. The author makes his story live asa 
real one in the mind of the reader.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF IVAN TURGENEV’S NOVELS. 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS 


MAN. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 3s. net. [ Shortly. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK ON ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (t 


Quadratics). By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and 
G. OSBORN, M.A., Mathematical Masters 
at the Leys School, Cambridge, formerly 
Scholars of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d.; or with Answers, 4s, 6d, 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSICS ani 
CHEMISTRY, adapted to the Requirements 
of the First Examination of the Conjoint 
Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and also for General Use, 
By HERBERT E. CORBIN, B.Sc.Lond., and 
ARCHIBALD M. STEWART, B.Sc.Lond. With 
‘120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 








PROFS. CLOWES AND COLEMAN'S 
ILLUSTRATED 
CHEMICAL HANDBOOKS 


For Colleges, Technical Institutes, Polytechnics, 
Organized Science Schools, and Schools generally, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY ani 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Seventh Edition 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Fourth Edition. 10s. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHE. 
MISTRY and QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 


INTRODUCTION to QUANTITA-. 
TIVE ANALYSIS. 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, THEO- 
RETICAL and PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM A. 
TILDEN, D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal College of Science, London, Ex- 
aminer in Chemistry to the Department of 
Science and Art. With Two Plates and 143 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


BLOXAM’S CHEMISTRY, 
INORGANIC and ORGANIC. With Experi- 
ments. Rewritten and Revised by JOHN 
MILLAR THOMSON, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, King’s College, London, and 
ARTHUR G. BLOXAM, Head of the Che 
mistry Department, the Goldsmiths’ Institute, 
New Cross, London. Eighth Edition. With 
281 Engravings. 8vo. 18s. 6d, 


BLOXAM’S LABORATORY 
TEACHING; or, Progressive Exercises in 
Practical Chemistry. Edited by ARTHUR G. 
BLOXAM, Head of the Chemistry Department, 











the Goldsmiths’ Institute, London, Sixth 
Edition. With Eighty Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


VALENTIN’S PRACTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY, QUALITATIVE and QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS. Edited by Dr. W. & 
HODGKINSON, Professor of Chemistry 10 
the Royal Military Academy and Artillery 
College, Woolwich. Ninth Edition. 8vo. %. 
(The Tables separately, 2s, 6d.) 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By J. 
REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc.D. F.R.S., Professor 
of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Examiner in Botany to the University of 
London and the Victoria University. 2 vols. 
with nearly 1,200 Illustrations. 

Vol. I. MORPHOLOGY and ANA: 

TOMY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Vo). II. CLASSIFICATION and 
PHYSIOLOGY. 10s. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
7, Great Marlborough Street. 
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-|AUTHOR’S EDITION DE LUXE 
OF THE WORKS OF 
. (to 
+, and 
it MARK TWAIN 
‘merly # 
ridge, 
6d, MARK TWAIN is, all things considered, America’s greatest living writer, and the readers of his books all the world over 
must be numbered by the million ; indeed, he has, with but one possible exception, the largest audience of any author now 
and § using the English language. This audience is made up of many varied publics; and he has attained his immense popularity 
aan because the qualities which he possesses in so high a degree appeal to the moods of so many different classes of readers of all ages. 
icians MARK TWAIN is constantly spoken of as “the world’s greatest humourist,” and it is undoubtedly as a humourist pure 
Use. — and simple that he is best known and best beloved. He is, however, much more than a favoured exciter of mirth; he is, indeed, 
‘van many-sided. His readers find in him the entertaining story-teller; the picturer of old times and local conditions, mostly auto- 
biographic, such as are recorded in his three great Mississippi Valley books ; the historical novelist, in romances the scenes of 
which are laid in Europe of the past, embellished by a fantastic setting ; the rough-and-ready philosopher ; the keen and clever 
N's observer of passing events ; and the brilliant essayist. 
“T have no hesitation in saying that MARK TWAIN is one among tle greatest of contemporary makers of fiction,” says 
Mr. Andrew Lang; “I claim for MARK TWAIN a foremost place among the benefactors of the world,” writes Mr. W. T. Stead ; 
bnics, § and the undoubtedly growing appreciation of his great services, both as a humourist and a deep thinker on social problems, has 
rally. F created a widespread desire for a Complete Uniform Edition of his writings; in response to which demand Messrs. Chatto & 
st Windus have pleasure in announcing the publication of an EDITION DE LUXE in Twenty-two Volumes, to be called 
THE AUTHOR’ EDITION, 
SIS, J which it is hoped may be found worthy of the fame of its Author. This Edition will be illustrated, and will contain matter not 
hitherto included in any Collection of his Works ; it will be limited to Twenty Author’s Copies and to SIX HUNDRED COPIES 
HE- | for sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies ; it will be published at the rate of one entire Work per Month, those Books extend- 
‘BIB, ing to two Volumes (see List below) being thus each issued in a complete form. The AUTHOR’S EDITION can be subscribed 
for only in Sets, at 12s. 6d. net the Volume ; and the First Volume of each Set will be signed by the Author. 
TA. Early application is necessary in order to secure copies of this limited AUTHOR’S EDITION, orders for which will be 
allotted strictly in the order of application. 
E0- The selection of Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS to write a Biographical Criticism of MARK TWAIN and his literary work 
Ma. | Will, it is believed, enhance the value of the AUTHOR’S EDITION. This Introduction will be included in the First Volume of 
istry § the Series, which Volume will contain also a specially written Preface by MARK TWAIN. The arrangement of the Twenty-two 
Nye Volumes will be as follows : 
3 BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
The WELL. Wan bupapiior crtce ty DIANDE Aare yee | ROUGHING IT. Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst. 
bY, | A TRAMP ABROAD. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. | Pe 
r- 2 vols. 
HN FOLLOWING the EQUATOR (‘ More Tramps Abroad’). | LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. Illustrated by E. H. 
, > Illustrated by A. B. FROST, FREDK. DIELMAN, and others. 2 vols. | GARRETT. 1 vol. 
che FICTION. 
With § The GILDED AGE. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.| PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
aacuin: | 1 vol. 
sy | The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. Illustrated by | 72°, RBING# and the FAUPER. Illustrated by Frank 
My sghiccict ri Ohi A CONNECTICUT YANKEE in KING ARTHUR’S 
co COURT. Illustrated by DA ZARD. 1 vol. 
et | HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. | yoaw of anc, Ilustrated by F. V. Du Mond. 2 vols. 
own 
SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
g-| Vol. I. Illustrated by F. B. Opper. 1 vol. Vol. III. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 1 vol. 
mi} Vol. II. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 1 vol. LITERARY ESSAYS. 1 vol. 
if Other Illustrations will be supplied by ALLAN GILBERT, THOMAS FoGarTy, and JoHN HaRLeEy. 
_ Subscribers to the AUTHOR’S EDITION will have the opportunity of subscribing for any Additional Volumes of MARK 
‘| TWAIN’S Works that may be written and published in the same form subsequently, thus enabling them to keep their sets complete. 
The type used will be large and clear, with ample spacing and generous margins to the page ; whilst the Old Chester 
J.] pure rag deckle-edged paper, light in weight and soft to the touch, has been manufactured specially for tbis Edition, with the 
sot | “Mark Twain ” water-mark upon every sheet. The size of the Volumes will be octavo (about 84 in. by 6 in. external); and they 
Y, will be bound in a handsome Holliston cloth with an artistic label on the back. 
ols. As regards the Illustrations, artists whose previous work seemed specially to fit them for the different Volumes have been 
chosen. The Volumes will contain also Portraits of the Author, reproduced from photographs and paintings executed at as 
‘A: ] nearly as possible the same times as those at which the different books were written. These Portraits will include a reproduction 
of the latest Portrait of MARK TWAIN, the work of the Italian painter Spiridon, painted at Vienna in 1898 ; this Mr. Clemens 
nd | declares to be the best Portrait he ever had. 
Copies may be ordered through all Booksellers. Prospectuses may also be had. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—>— 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
TWO SERMONS 
ON SOME OF THE MUTUAL 
INFLUENCES OF THEOLOGY AND 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Preached in St. Mary’s Church, Dover, on September 17, 
1899, during the Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon WILSON, M.A. F.G.S. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 1 10s. net. 


A STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL L OF 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


110TH THOUSAND 


In England and America. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘ The Celebrity.’ 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


110TH THOUSAND 


In England and America. 


STANDARD.—“‘The story is clever throughout.” 

OBSERVER.—“ Admirably written.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of good things.”’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. — ‘He tells his story in the 
pleasantest, easiest, and most direct of styles.’’ 








VOLS. V. AND VI. NOW READY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 11 vols. extra crown 8vu. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 


Stories. 


SOLDIERS | THREE, and other Stories. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 








12 vols. in box, 14s. net. 


POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 12 vols. 
demy 16mo. Is. net each vol. 


SECOND PART NOW READY. 
The BIBLE for HOME READING. 


Edited, with Comments and Reflections, for the Use of 
Jewish Parents and Children. By C.G. MONTEFIOXE. 
Second Part. Containing Selections from the Wisdom 
Literature, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with 
Extracts from the Apocrypha. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Like its predecessor, full of 
deep interest for a wider than the Jewish circle to which it 
is immediately addressed.”’ 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PART I. to the Second Visit of Nehemiah to 


___ Jerusalem. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND IN 
GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of 
INDUSTRY, being the First Volume of ‘Elements 
of Economics.’ By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPEAKER. —‘“A book which long ago made its own 
welcome...... The present book, needless to say, is written 
with conspicuous ability...... An almost ideal “text-book to 
beginners. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 














HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>_-- 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 


By aaa — 
uthor 
*The Dungeons of oid Paris,’ ot Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 

‘* The book abounds in well-selected information, and is a 
valuable help to the understanding of the period of social 
evolution of which it treats.”—Dai/y News. 

“The book is full of curious documents and strange 
records, and is unquestionably a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of times and peoples.”— Bookman. 

‘Our author knows where to find curious material, and 
he can arrange it with art.” —Academy. 


OVER 40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 
IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 

“* Rises at times to the very poetry of prose.”— Academy. 

“To name a finer love story than this would tax the Sot 
stored memory.”— World. 

** Full of the open air, full of passion... 
on breathless from page to page. "Sketch. 

** A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love story.” 

Daily Chronicle. 





..hurries the reader 


‘* A poem in prose. ”— Literature, 
“Un récit tras poétique.’ ”— Journal des Débats. 


FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of * Idle Thoughts of an — Fellow,’ 
‘ Three Men ina Boat,’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown See. 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ADAM; 


Or, How Things are Done. 


By ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT, 


Author of ‘ The Member for Wrottenborough,’ ‘ Papers from 
Pump-Handle Court,’ &c. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE AT THE HELM. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ A Low-Born Lass,’ ‘Gentleman George,’ &c. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
DONOVAN, 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON by WAITING. 
WE TWO. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S 
NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories, 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
SUNSET. 




















London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








MR. T. FISHER UN UNWIN’S LIST. 


SOCIALISM: ITS iene AND ITS WEAKNESS. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of SOCIALISm, 


By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘The Crowd,’ &c. Cloth, 16s. 
‘The work is singularly lucid and well systematized ; and it forms a 
Vv: aauhie contribution to the critical literature of its su’ bject.” —Scotsman, 


A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 
The CLIMBS of NORMAN. 
Nav NORMAN. sagiaevaees DA. Profusely illustrated, and with Por. 


2A. Edited, and with an Account of his Last Climb, 
traits. Cloth, (Just published, 


This work contains: the narrative of a few of the ascents made by Mr. 
Norman-Neruda in Switzerland and the ' Tyrol. It also contains some 
matter on the 1 pa. ing which will probably be 
of interest to all mountaineers. 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.—-New Volume. 
CANADA. By Jean Forsyth, Author 


of ‘The Making of Mary,’ &c. (Just out, 
Previous Volumes in the Series :— 


SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
IRELAND. Edited by R.Barry O’Brien. 
ENGLAND. By Frances E. Cooke. 
GERMANY. By Kate Freiligrath 


KROEKER. 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By 


ALICE ZIMMERN. 
FRANCE. By Mary Rowsell. 
ROME. By Mary Ford. 
SPAIN. By Leonard Williams. 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOONLIGHT,’ ‘SUSANNAH,’ &c. 


The PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By 


MARY E. MANN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES,’ &c. 


The PERILS - of JOSEPHINE. By 
ro THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. 


I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. By 
AMELIA E. BARR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY REEF AND PALM,’ &c. 


RIDAN the DEVIL. By Louis Becke. 


Cloth, 6s. each. 


OVER the EDGE. By George Wemyss. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Now ready. 
A novel dealing with modern social life. ‘The scene is laid in London, 
and about the backwaters of the Thames. 
The cynicism of the hero, and his simulation of that cynicism when 
it no longer exists, form the plot of the story. 


A NEW “SOCIETY” NOVEL. 


ELUCIDATION. By A. Quarry. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. (Just out. 
This book deals with a popular craze of modern euneste search 
into futurity by means of necromancy. ‘The writer here shows thata 
certain measure of success attends such searches. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON SOLICITOR. 


The HISTORY of a KISS. As told 


to and Reported by ANDREW REIDCOWAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ Mr. Cowan writes in a fine me be style....If his next book is as good 
as this ‘it will be eagerly welcome *—Duniee Advertiser. 


“THE BUILDERS UF GREATER BRITAIN,” 
NEW VOLUME. 


ADMIRAL PHILLIP: the Founding 


of New South Wales. By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY, 
Joint Authors of ‘The Mutineer,’ &c. With aaebay «= Frontis- 
iece. Cloth, 5s. st published. 
t is not too much to say that Messrs. Recke be bane have 
sontasea a service to the nation by soapy cee «—obviously at great 
industry, and research—this adm rable biography of aes a oe 




















NEW VOLUME IN THE “OVERSEAS 
LIBRAKY,” 
A CORNER of ASIA. By Hugh 


CLIF. 
This a he a the immense knowledge which Mr. Clifford, a8 
an English official, possesses of the Malay, and he here tells us more 
authoritatively about him than do the works of any other writer. 


Previous Volumes in this Series. 


The WELL-SINKERS. By Ethel 


QUINN 
“ An excellent number of the series—a faithful, restrained, almost 
grim piece of work.” —Echo. 


IN GUIANA WILDS. By James 
- ‘Palle not fi far short of being a little masterpiece.’’—Star. 


The CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS. By 


thes be a native life strike us as better than almost anything 
of the kind that has been written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The IPANE. By R. B. Cunninghame 


GRAHAM 

‘The author's abounding egotism, the energy of his language, and the 
originality of his views nase his book the most amusing we have 
for a long while.’’—Spectat 


Price, owen 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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~~ 


Admiral Phillip : the Founding of New South 


Wales. By Louis Becke and Walter 
Jeffery. ‘* Builders of Greater Britain 
Series.” (Fisher Unwin.) 


Aurnoven we do not think the title 
“ Builders of Greater Britain” particularly 
appropriate to the several men whose bio- 
graphies have been included in this series, 
there can be no doubt that they are all men 
who have worthily served their country, 
and that their names and good work are 
rightly to be held in remembrance. And 
amongst them there is none that has a 
better claim than Arthur Phillip, whose 
firmness, patience, tact, and resolution 
brought to a successful issue the very first 
attempt that was made to establish a settle- 
ment in the great country which we now 
know as Australia; and the claim will 
appear stronger if we recall the failures, 
the disasters, the sufferings that were ex- 
perienced before the settlement of Virginia 
could be accomplished. Nevertheless, it is 
not altogether curious that no memoir of 
Phillip has hitherto appeared. As a naval 
officer, he was a man of good, but not dis- 
tinguished service, and his term as Gover- 
nor of New South Wales—important as it 
proved in its results—was unmarked by 
any incident which might catch the public 
attention. He appeared merely as one who 
was told off to perform a certain service of 
no great consequence, and who performed 
it with credit and to the satisfaction of the 
Government. It is only now that, seeing 
what Australia has already become, and 
dimly guessing what it may be in the future, 
we can estimate the value of Phillip’s work. 
And yet, after reading this story of his life, 
written with every wish to exalt the subject 
of it, one cannot think of him as a remark- 
able man. He appears rather as what his 
education and training had made him—one 
of many formed on the same lines. The 
authors quote approvingly a saying attri- 
buted to Lord Palmerston :— 

‘‘Whenever I want a thing well done in a 
distant part of the world, when I want a man 
with a good head, a good heart, lots of pluck 
and plenty of common sense, I always send for 
a captain of the navy ”; 





and they continue :— 

‘*Tf, in Palmerston’s day, the shade of Lord 
Sydney ever lingered near his old chair at the 
council-table, one can imagine an approving 
whisper, ‘Hear, hear! my appointment of 
Phillip proved that long ago’ ”; 
but all the same, they do not appear to 
have realized that Phillip succeeded not so 
much because he was Phillip as because he 
was a captain in the navy; a man trained 
from boyhood to look danger and difficulty 
in the face; to give unceasing care to 
minute details; to take nothing doubtful 
for granted; to examine actualities for 
himself; not only to give orders, but to 
see that orders were obeyed; and, above 
all, to know and understand the men he had 
to deal with. Unquestionably the personal 
element had much to do with the issue. 
As in every other line of life, as after every 
other form of education, there have been 
good men and bad in the navy, intelligent 
men and stupid. The same training that 
turned out a Phillip or a King turned out a 
Pigot or a Bligh; but we may doubt and 
we do doubt whether, in the very peculiar 
circumstances of the settlement of New 
South Wales, any good success could have 
been attained by any other in command 
than a capable naval captain—one who 
added the peculiar naval training to natural 
aptitude and natural gifts. This the 
authors of this memoir have not, we think, 
understood; in describing Phillip’s mea- 
sures and actions they seem throughout 
to be incapable of distinguishing between 
what was personal and what was naval, 
and over and over again see a special mark 
of judgment or foresight in some action 
which was, in fact, a matter of every-day 
routine. The following sentences from their 
account of the fitting out of the ships 
destined for New South Wales will illus- 
trate this :— 

‘*A constant stream of letters from Phillip to 
the Admiralty went on from October, 1786, to 
the sailing of the fleet from Spithead in the 
following May. All these letters show that to 
Phillip alone is due the credit of properly pre- 
paring the expedition. The Government left 
everything to Lord Sydney, and he left the 
details of equipment entirely to Phillip, who did 
not pass on the responsibility to his subordinates, 
The circumlocution branch of the Admiralty must 
have been maddened by his persistence. For 
example, in December he writes a letter con- 
taining fourteen questions relating to what, to 
officialdom, no doubt appeared most trivial 
matters, but which the questioner’s instinct told 
him it would be wise to have settled before he 
left England...... Owing to his wonderful fore- 
sight and his steady ‘pegging away’ at the 
ofticials, Phillip did succeed in getting many 
things that he wanted.” 

In writing all which the authors were evi- 
dently not aware that such letters as they 
describe as dictated by Phillip’s ‘‘ wonderful 
foresight” were written by every capable 
captain in fitting out a ship—that it was, 
in fact, his recognized duty, like the good 
boy in the play, to ask for what he wanted 
and to see that he got it. We venture to say 
that if the authors will look further into the 
Admiralty correspondence than the letters 
from Phillip they will find hundreds of 
exactly the same character as these which 
they admire. It was then—in great measure 
it still is—the system not only not to give 
a ship what was wanted before it was asked 
for, but not to give it until it had been 





asked fur with an urgency that convinced 
the official mind of a storekeeper that it was 
really wanted. And in this case Phillip had 
two exceptionally capable officers—Hunter 
and King—to assist him in framing his 
demands. 

On the other hand, the credit of performing 


‘the voyage under very difficult conditions, 


with so little loss of life, was largely 
Phillip’s own. The hygiene of sea-going 
ships was then little understood, and 
though, nearly twenty years before, Cook 
had given some very practical instruction in 
the subject, the knowledge was slow in per- 
meating the service at large. During the 
American War the sickness and mortality 
in our ships’ companies had frequently been 
excessive; and three years after Phillip’s 
arrival in New South Wales the three ships 
which formed what has been known as ‘the 
second fleet” sailed from England with 1,038 
persons on board, ‘“‘of whom 273 died on 
the passage, 486 were landed sick at Port 
Jackson, and 124 died in the hospital at 
Sydney.”’ If he compared this with the 32 
deaths and the 50 landed sick out of his 
own complement of 1,023—sailors, soldiers, 
and convicts—it is no wonder that Phillip 
was indignant. A proposal to transport 
criminals to the west coast of Africa had 
been negatived as “‘ execution by malaria”; 
here was something very like ‘‘ execution 
by foul air and scurvy,” and Phillip wrote : 
‘*Tt would be a want of duty not to say that it 
[this fearful loss] was occasioned by the con- 
tractors having crowded too many on board 
those ships, and from their being too much con- 
fined during the passage. The convicts having 
the liberty .of the deck depended on the agent 
and on the masters of the ships ; the agent died 
on the passage, and the masters say it was 
granted so far as was consistent with their own 
safety, and that many of the convicts were sick 
when sent from the hulks. I believe, sir, 
while the masters of the transports think their 
own safety depends on admitting few convicts 
on deck at a time, and most of them with irons 
on, which prevent any kind of exercise, numbers 
must always perish on so long a voyage, and 
many of those now received are in such a situa- 
tion from old complaints, and so emaciated 
from what they have suffered on the voyage, 
that they will never be capable of any labour.” 
The story of the first settlement in Port 
Jackson and of Phillip’s administration, of 
the difficulties arising out of the selfishness 
and dishonesty of officers and settlers more 
almost than out of the lawlessness of the 
convicts, out of want of food, clothes, and 
all the necessaries of life—this story is one 
of care, pains, tact, and attention to the 
thousand minutie which make up one 
whole. How these difficulties were over- 
come ; how, when, after a term of five years, 
Phillip left for England, provisions were 
abundant, the settlers contented, and the 
colony rapidly becoming self-supporting— 
all this is told by Messrs. Becke and Jeffery 
in a clear and interesting way which leaves 
little to be desired. The distinctive part of 
Phillip’s life was the establishment of the 
colony, work which may well not receive in 
history the credit it deserves, because it is 
outshone by more brilliant exploits on the 
part of our great sailors, leading to more 
immediate and tangible results. In this 
part of the narrative, we may say in con- 
clusion, the authors are more in their 
element than in describing naval matters— 
as to which they appear very much at sea. 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley.— Horizontality— 
Hywe. Vol. V. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue completion of the letter H is a matter 
for congratulation, not only to the public 


on general grounds, but to the editor and’ 


reviewers because the Hy- words are in the 
main uninteresting derivatives or trans- 
literations from Greek, and include much 
scientific jargon which is no more English 
than it is Japanese. Such are “ hydreemia,”’ 
‘‘ hydrogenium,”’ “‘hydrohzmia,” ‘ hydro- 
lysis’’ (a solecistic form), ‘ hylasmus,”’ 
“hyperplasia” (why not hyperplasis ?), 
“‘hypersthenia,”’ “‘hypocistis,” ‘‘hypogeum,”’ 
‘‘hypopyon,” ‘hysteresis’? (invented by 
Ewing about 1880), ‘‘ hystriciasis,’’ besides 
a host with English terminations. It seems 
a pity that some of these cannot be abbre- 
viated, just as the photographer always 
speaks of “‘ hypo” for his fixing stuff. Com- 
pensation, however, is supplied by the Ho- 
and Hu- words, which include ‘ hour,” 
‘‘house’’ (twenty-three sections in more than 
eight columns), ‘‘hotchpotch” (originally 
a law term), ‘‘how” (adv.), ‘‘ humour,” 
“husband,” ‘hustle,’  ‘ hustlement,’’ 
“hurt.” ‘“ Hyacinthine hair” is classed 
under the heading, “Of the colour of a 
hyacinth.” Undoubtedly the adjective meant 
this in classical times, but surely it also sug- 
gests that the hair curls as the flowers of 
the hyacinth curl and hang in clusters from 
the stalk, as in the well-known passage 
where Milton describes Adam’s locks in 
Paradise Lost’ (iv. 301), which is duly 
quoted. 

The combinations ‘' Hybla - combs,” 
‘“‘ Hybla-drops,” seem to give ‘“‘ Hybla” a 
title to be included; and a cross-reference 
to ‘‘ howlat’’ from ‘‘ hulat ” (Holland) and 
“hulet” is omitted. The definition of 
‘“‘humour” as in the connexion ‘‘ wit and 
humour’’ is defective. Under 7 b we read : 

“* The faculty of perceiving what is ludicrous 
or amusing, or of expressing it in speech, 
writing, or other composition ; jocose imagina- 
tion or treatment of a subject. Distinguished 
from wit as being less purely intellectual, and 
as having a sympathetic quality, in virtue of 
which it often becomes allied to pathos.” 


Now wit is not necessarily jocose; and 
again, the sentences quoted above do not in 
the least imply that humour, as distinct 
from wit, is very often applied to the skil- 
ful delineation of certain types of character 
or of the ethics of circumstance. In the 
etymology of “hub” the Greek kidos, 
‘‘ hump,” might have been mentioned. 

“Humbug” is an interesting word, appa- 
rently of fairly recent origin; it only came 
into vogue about 1750. There seems to 
be rather undue caution expressed about 
its derivation; the first half of the word is, 
one would have thought, pretty clear at 
any rate. “‘ Humbug” =sweetmeat, is men- 
tioned as in use in 1825, and in 1877 in 
Lincolnshire dialect only, without more 
modern evidence. Such is extant to-day 
in a shop window in Woodhouse Lane, 
Leeds, where “genuine Yorkshire hum- 
bugs”’ of a decidedly sticky appearance are 
offered for sale. Quotations for ‘“hum- 
bugging” and also ‘‘ huzzaing”’ might have 
been gathered from ‘ Pendennis,’ chaps. lxii. 
and lix. 





It is interesting to find that ‘‘ humble- 
pie ” originally meant not ‘‘ humility-pasty,” 
but ‘‘umble pie,” that is, pie made of the 
entrails of deer, which, compared with 
venison pasty, was, of course, humble. The 
etymology of ‘‘ hussar”’ is interesting. It is 
borrowed directly from old Servian ‘‘ husar,”’ 
“gursar,”’ ‘‘kursar”? = robber, pirate, 
and ultimately from (Ital.) ‘‘corsaro.”” The 
word ‘ hustlement ’’ household furniture, 
and later ‘‘ odds and ends,” is from the old 
French (/)ostillement — furniture. The 
article on ‘‘ horn” is very interesting, and 
extends to six divisions and twenty-nine 
sections. Here we miss the application of 
the term to carrots in the compounds 
“‘shorthorn” and “longhorn.” The article 
‘‘ horse ’’ covers nearly twelve columns, and 
is as interesting as any. One of the quota- 
tions for ‘‘ hydromaniac’’ proves that the 
definition of ‘‘ hydromania” ought to be 
extended to “‘an excessive craving to make 
other people drink water neat,” a craving 
which makes a good deal of noise nowadays. 

There is no serious fault to be found with 
this section of a work which ought to be 
used by all speakers of English who have 
any pretensions to education. We venture, 
however, without in any way depreciating the 
wonderful store of instances already laid be- 
fore readers, to add one or two quotations 
which are of more authority than those given, 
or seem to fill up a gapin the sequence. For 
‘‘humano-” in combination Carlyle’s use 
of ‘‘humano-anecdotical”’ (‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
chap. xi) might have been adduced. In 
that fine storehouse of Elizabethan prose 
Ralegh’s ‘ History of the World’ may be 
found “hundred,” in the sense of a local 
division, and “ humane”=human (part i. 
book ii. chap. iv. sect. 15). Tennyson 
uses “‘hyaline” as substantive (perhaps a 
reminiscence of Milton) in his ‘Leonine 
Elegiacs,’ and has “the rainy Hyades” in 
‘Ulysses,’ neither of which is cited. It is 
a little odd, by the way, that in these days 
of many books no one has made a complete 
record of the phraseology of so great and 
careful a stylist. 

To illustrate the wonderful range of the 
‘Dictionary,’ it may be noted that ‘ hump” 
is given in the modern slang sense of de- 
pression and the American sense as reflexive 
verb of looking lively, though for the latter 
usage no writer of any note is quoted. It is 
more than once to be found in Mark Twain’s 
‘ Life on the Mississippi,’ among the sublime 
profanity of the pilots, as ‘‘ Hump yourself, 
you son of an undertaker” (chap. xxviii.). 
Mr. Kipling, in his ‘Plain Tales,’ is re- 
sponsible for ‘‘ hurroosh,” a substantive for 
which he appears to be the only authority. 
In the short time since this section of the 
‘ Dictionary’ appeared journalism—a source, 
we fear, which is only too careless of the 
single word so long as something striking 
can be said—has added to the language an 
expressive term by calling Mr. Bradley, the 
fast bowler, a “ hurricaner.’’ Such inven- 
tions should not, and do not often, pass into 
current English, and we have no desire to 
see them canonized by inclusion in a dic- 
tionary. When a scholar like Tennyson 


makes a word it is another matter. Still 
the fate of words is very capricious, and 
does not depend on the authority of the 
learned. Many are called to life; few are 
chosen to enjoy a vigorous existence. 





——$— 


The Story of the Civil War. By John 
Codman Ropes. Part II. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tuts volume, which constitutes part ii, of 
Dr. Ropes’s history of the Civil War in 
America, deals with the events of the year 
1862. By the beginning of that year 
large portion of the troops on both sides 
had passed from the recruit stage to that 
of the comparatively seasoned veteran. It 
is true that the oldest soldiers—the small 
regular army of the United States excepted 
—had been but a few months under arms, 
but in those few months they had fought 
many fights, had marched many marches; 
and a year in the field is worth many years 
in barracks as regards practical training, 
On both sides also there were several pro- 
fessional soldiers who showed themselves to 
be excellent generals. The fighting became, 
therefore, less like a chance medley, and 
more interesting. On the side of the 
Federals Grant was beginning to come to 
the front, while, on the other hand, Halleck 
already showed how unfit he was for the 
high functions which were about to be con- 
fided to him. The evil influence of the 
Northern politicians and the presumptuous 
interference by civilians with military ope- 
rations were already apparent. Some, like- 
wise, of those who afterwards earned fame 
were still in the learning stage. Dr. Ropes, 
who is ever impartial, justly condemns 
Grant’s carelessness at Pittsburg Landing: 


‘‘The whole arrangement was manifestly 
faulty, and indicated great recklessness on the 
part of General Grant, who was perfectly aware 
that the enemy in very considerable force— 
estimated at from 50,000 to 80,000 men—were 
at no great distance. No works of any kind 
were thrown up, although Halleck had ordered 
him to fortify his position, nor was any line of 
defence, or of battle, determined on. The 
various camps were established with reference 
to the convenience of the different commanders, 
and without any pretence to system. There 
were no cavalry pickets posted between the 
camp and Corinth. All the well-known maxims 
of war, applicable to such a position, were abso- 
lutely unheeded by General Grant.” 


Grant very nearly brought his army to 
destruction at the battle of Shiloh, and did 
not make up for his shortcomings by a 
vigorous pursuit of the Confederates in 
their retreat. Dr. Ropes says, ‘The truth 
is that Grant entirely failed to rise to the 
height of this occasion, and his excuses are 
of no weight whatever.” Probably the ex- 
planation is that, as the author observes, 
Grant ‘‘was so worn out with the ‘errible 
strain of the two days’ fight, that he had not 
the energy to order a pursuit.’’ Still this is 
an excuse so commonly made that one has 
begun to suspect its soundness in all cases. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the ‘‘ Pen- 
insular Campaign,’’ and McClellan’s faults 
and peculiar disposition are plainly ex- 
posed. McClellan properly wished to be 
strengthened by McDowell’s army, looking 
on the capture of Richmond as the primary 
object and the defeat of Jackson in the 
Shenandoah as a secondary object. The 
President, the Secretary of War, the poli- 
ticians, and, presumably, Halleck also, 
were in a constant state of nervousness 
about Washington, and the slightest peril 
to the latter caused them to dislocate all 
military plans. Thus, had McDowell’s 40,000 
men been joined, as McClellan urgently and 
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repeatedly requested, to the Peninsular army 
the issue of the campaign might have been 
different from what it was :— 

‘That this concentration of 150,000 men in 
the immediate vicinity of Richmond would have 
compelled its speedy evacuation, is certainly 
very probable. It was, at any rate, obviously 
the true course for the Federal authorities to 
take. That this course was not taken was due 
entirely to the action of President Lincoln, who, 
contrary to the urgent remonstrances of the 
generals charged with the conduct of operations 
against Richmond, broke up deliberately one of 
the most promising combinations for the defeat 
of the Confederates and the capture of their 
capital that fortune was ever likely to afford to 
the Federal cause.” 

The best defence of Washington would 
have been the capture of Richmond. Never- 
theless, even without McDowell’s co-opera- 
tion, McClellan ought to have proved 
successful, especially at the beginning, 
when he enormously outnumbered the 
Confederates. He was outwitted by the 
generals opposed to him, especially by Lee, 
who knew him thoroughly. A master of 
the theory of war, personally brave, and 
the idol of the troops, he ‘‘ was neither an 
enterprising man nor a ‘fighting’ general. 
He had a constitutional aversion to the risks 
inseparable from all military operations. 
He shrank from the test of battle.” Lee, 
on the other hand, was daring to a fault, 
though he always took the best means to 
secure success, and was ever ready to fight. 
The criticism of Dr. Ropes on his errors 
(and what general does not make mistakes?) 
is just and temperate. With every desire, 
however, to be just to Stonewall Jackson, 
he is, we think, occasionally unfair to him. 
Writing of the battle of Frayser’s Farm 
during McClellan’s change of base from 
York River to the James River, he expresses 
his censure thus :— 

‘*His inactivity has been severely criticised 
by both friends and foes. In the words of Col. 
Allan,—‘ Jackson’s comparative inaction was a 
matter of surprise at the time, and has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Some have attri- 
buted it to physical exhaustion, and the demands 
of the campaign had been severe ; but it is best 
to set it down as one of the few great mistakes 
of his marvellous career.’ ” 


To this accusation we may oppose Col. 
Henderson’s view, as expressed in his life of 
Stonewall Jackson. It would be impossible 
to go into the case in detail, and we confine 
ourselves to a summary of Col. Henderson’s 
conclusions. He derides the idea of Jack- 
son’s physical exhaustion, and attributes his 
failure to co-operate effectively with Long- 
street to the fact that the enemy were 
present in great strength on the further side 
of the creek, that every road was obstructed, 
and that there was no means of carrying 
his artillery, waggons, and reserve ammuni- 
tion over the creek, beyond which there was 
no favourable ground on which his infantry 
could act. Moreover his smooth-bore guns, 
though superior in number, were inferior in 
power to the rifled artillery of the Federals. 
His infantry also were exhausted, and 
had, to use Col. Henderson’s words, “little 
stomach for hard fighting.”’ As to his having 
failed to assist Longstreet by turning White 
Oak Swamp, it may be answered that Jack- 
son had received precise orders from Lee, 
who in forty minutes could have sent a staff 
officer with instructions. 





With regard to the measures taken to fill 
up the large gaps in both armies Dr. Ropes 
makes the following pertinent statement :— 

‘*While the Confederate authorities had 
adopted a system of conscription for filling the 
gaps in their wasted battalions, the Northern 
Government with inexcusable fatuity had in 
April actually stopped recruiting, and nothing 
was thought of, at least in the Eastern States, 
in the summer of 1862, but raising new organi- 
zations...... The old regiments, which had ac- 
quired military discipline and knowledge of 
warfare by the arduous experiences of the camp, 
the march, and the battle-field, were actually 
allowed to waste away ;...... popular enthusiasm 
was mainly directed to the raising and equip- 
ment of brand-new regiments, none of which 


could possibly be of much service until months | 








only thirteen, prevented their insertion in 
the text; and surely their size might have 
been made to conform to that of the page, 
even if they had to be folded once. 


— 








THE ARABIAN NIGHTS IN FRENCH. 
Le Livre des Mille Nuits et Une Nuit. Tra- 
duction littérale et compléte du texte 
arabe. Par le Dr. J. C. Mardrus, Tome I. 

(Paris, Editions de la Revue Blanche.) 
Ir is strange that the French should have 
waited till now for a literal translation of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Asa rule they take 
the lead in such matters, and certainly the 
delay cannot be due to any squeamishness 
such as deters a nation over whom the 


had been passed in Jearning the elements of mili- | British Matron and the Young Person still 


tary life and conduct.” 


Halleck was the evil genius of the war, 
and apparently endorsed the foolish pre- 
tensions of the civil authorities with regard 
to operations :— 

‘*Generals in high command not infrequently 
received from the Administration reminders 
to the effect that their positions were held by 
a very precarious tenure. The impression 
created at the time by these things was most 
disagreeable ; nor can it ever be expected to 
disappear. The President and Secretary acted 
in this regard as would the stockholders of a 
corporation, who should either neglect to read 
or be incompetent to understand the reports 
of the directors, and should vote to retain them 
in office or to dismiss them, as they did or did 
not declare dividends.” 

One great feature of the war was the 
bad use which the generals on both sides 
made of their cavalry. The mounted troops 
often performed brilliant feats, but these 
feats rarely led to decisive results. The 
cavalry did not work in close co-operation 
with the other two arms. When Lee was 
pressing on McClellan during the latter’s 
change of base from York River to the 
James, Stuart was absent on a raiding 
expedition and not at hand when he could 
have helped to turn the retreat of the army 
of the Potomac into a rout. ‘‘ But General 
Lee, like the greater part of the generals in 
the Civil War, made little account of having 
his cavalry act in co-operation with the 
main army.” We find several other in- 
stances of the absence of Stuart on detached 
expeditions when his presence with the army 
would have been invaluable. At the battle 
of the Antietam, or Sharpsburg, McClellan 
placed his cavalry in the centre instead of 
on the flanks, though he had every reason to 
expect that Lee would be reinforced by 
troops coming up in rear of the Confederate 
right. 

In concluding this review we may, while 
complaining of the absence both of an index 
and a table of contents, congratulate Dr. 
Ropes on the trouble which he has taken to 
consult all the authorities on both sides, and 
on his earnest desire to be thoroughly im- 
partial and as accurate as possible. We 
shall await the appearance of succeeding 
volumes of this valuable contribution to 
military history. A number of maps, which 
were originally to have been inserted in the 
chapters to which they referred and are 
spoken of in an inserted slip as being placed 
in a separate portfolio, and in another place 
as “in cover-pocket at end of volume,” do 
not seem to have reached us. It is not 
clear why the number of the maps, which is 























exert some influence. Not only was there 
no literal translation in French hitherto, 
but also no attempt to collect the complete 
tales, however rendered, in one edition. 
Galland served the purpose of the youth of 
France, who wanted no “supplementary 
nights”; whilst those of more critical taste, 
if they explored further, probably found the 
“‘nudity” of the Arab story-teller a trifle 
crude and lacking the refinements of the 
modern intention pornographique. The pub- 
lishers of the present translation hold a 
very poor opinion of Galland—who, how- 
ever, can afford to let it pass :— 

‘*Exemple curieux de la déformation que 
peut subir un texte en traversant le cerveau 
d’un lettré au siécle de Louis XIV., l’adaptation 
de Galland, faite pour la Cour, a ét&* sys- 
tématiquement émasculée de toute hardiesse et 
filtrée de tout le sel premier. Méme comme 
adaptation, elle est incompléte, car elle com- 
prend 4 peine le quart des contes ; les contes 
qui forment les trois autres quarts, et non les 
moins intéressants, sont inconnus en France.” 
Galland’s version has often been criticized, 
but never treated with greater disdain than 
by these anonymous publishers of the 
‘Revue Blanche. They might have re- 
membered that it is his glory to have been 
the first to bring the ‘Arabian Nights’ to 
Europe, and that his paraphrase, with all 
its defects, possesses the literary, quality 
which has commended it to many millions 
of readers in many tongues for two hundred 
years. However, at last Galland is to be 
superseded in his own country :— 

‘*For the first time in Europe, a complete 
and faithful translation of the ‘ Alf Lailah wa 
Lailah’ (‘Thousand Nights and a Night’) is 
offered to the public. The reader will find the 
literalness inflexibly strict. The Arabic text 
has merely changed alphabets; here it is in 
French characters, voila tout.” 

There is a good deal more in this change 
to French characters than a mere shift of 
language; and what, as the translator very 
truly observes, is not intended to be offensive 
in the Arabic, is apt (though he does not 
say this) to take a different tone when 
rendered into luscious French. We are 
not sure that Burton’s odd hotch-potch of 
Chaucer and slang was not cleaner to the 
taste than the ‘‘nudité de pierre,” ‘‘ arome 
primitif,” and ‘‘ franc langage,—gazouillant 
et simple et sonore de tout le rire de ces 
brunes filles saines,” which Dr. Mardrus 
gives us. ‘ Elles n’y entendent point malice, 
les houris!’? Perhaps not, but the houris 
strike us as less Arab than cocotte. It 
may be that we cannot properly appreciate 
the ‘‘original bouquet” in a modern French 
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boutonniére, or perhaps we are spoilt by | the impropriety of the ‘ Nights’ will be able 


being used to smelling the flowers in their 
own country. Nevertheless, it is right to 
add that, taken merely as amusing tales, 
without regard to “‘local colour’ or “‘nudité 
de pierre” or anything but real good story- 
telling, the present versions of the ‘Thou- 
sand and One Nights’ are capital reading. 
As a story-book it has merits of its own, 
for the French language lends itself to 
such purposes better than ours. It is not 
apparent whether Dr. Mardrus intends it 
to be taken seriously as a scholarly version. 
His preface is a mere rhapsody of the 
windiest order. He makes no pretensions 
to anything but ‘“‘la littéralité,” and his 
few brief notes are as little remarkable for 
profound scholarship as they are for 
*‘ anthropological”’ statistics; indeed, they 
are perfectly elementary, colourless, and 
discreet. 

As to the translation, which is based upon 
the Boulak printed text, it is difficult to 
judge how much scholarship it represents. 
It would almost be possible for a person 
unacquainted with Arabic to produce a new 
translation of the ‘Nights’ from a skilful 
collation and adaptation of other versions 
in various languages. Whole pages of Dr. 
Mardrus’s volume might have been trans- 
lated direct from Mr. John Payne (who 
used the same Boulak text), and nobody be 
the wiser. But there is evidence of in- 
dependent work in Dr. Mardrus’s version, 
not only in the “‘ objectionable” passages, 
but in various phrases and idioms, and he 
appears to be familiar with the spoken 
Arabic of Egypt, of which, as we under- 
stand, he is a native. Here and there he 
indulges in little fancies of the pedant, as 
when he uses the word «il for “ spring,”’ 
because the Arabic ‘ayn means both, or calls 
the blind calendars sadlik. There are, how- 
ever, slips in his scholarship, and like most 
French Orientalists (except M. Derembourg 
and a few others), he is careless in his 
orthography of Arabic and Persian names. 
A collation of the translation with the 
Boulak text of 1835 shows that whole pas- 
sages have been omitted without any obvious 
reason, except, perhaps, to quicken the 
“action” of the story; but possibly the 
translator has used the second and inferior 
Boulak text of 1861, which we have not 
at hand for purposes of comparison. 

The question is unimportant if the new 
French version is to be regarded merely as 
a story-book, but critical if it pretends to 
more. From the former point of view the 
present work fills a place of its own. It is 
not a scholar’s or a student’s edition, for 
it lacks the ample notes on manners and 
customs which make Lane’s translation of 
special value, and it is equally wanting in 
the curious additions which Burton was 
able to collect in his foot-notes from his 
extraordinary familiarity with Eastern de- 
pravity. It is merely a fairly literal and 
entirely unemasculated version of the tales 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and it is the first 
complete literal version (complete, that is, 
when fifteen more volumes are finished) 
that has ever been published in Europe. 
The English literal versions were privately 
printed, and command high prices. Dr. 
Mardrus gives the unadulterated work at a 
reasonable cost to the French reading public 
at large, and those who are curious about 





to satisfy themselves. They may be dis- 
appointed to find nothing worse (at least in 
this first volume) than they can read in the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ if we can imagine the 
‘“‘arome primitif” of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ distilled by Dr. Mardrus into modern 
French. But at least they get the real 
Nights, the whole Nights, and nothing 
but the Nights, told in a bright and amus- 
ing style. ~ 








Da Bonifazio VIII. ad Arrigo VII. Di 
I. del Lungo. (Milan, Hoepli.) 


Tue ‘Chronicle of Dino Compagni’ has 
afforded the literary critic as much sport, 
in the way of controversy, as most books of 
the kind have ever done. Edited first by 
Muratori, from a manuscript written at least 
a century after the presumed author’s death, 
it was accepted by three or four generations 
without much question. The first serious 
attack upon its genuineness was made in 
the thirties by the rather truculent scholar 
Pietro Fanfani, to whom little was sacred, 
and from that time till about twenty years 
ago a merry war of pamphlets and treatises 
went on, an excellent summary of which 
is given by Gaspary, to whose work readers 
may be referred for further information. 
The last shot of any importance was fired 
by Prof. del Lungo in what he himself, not 
unjustly, calls his voluminous work ‘ Dino 
Compagni e la sua Cronica.’ Since the 
appearance of this the ‘Chronicle’ has been 
generally accepted as being substantially, 
if not so absolutely as the learned author 
believes, the genuine work of the old 
Florentine tradesman and statesman whose 
name it bears. As such it is, of course, of 
extreme value and interest. Extending from 
1280 to 1312, it embraces one of the most 
critical periods in the history not only of 
Italy, but of Europe—that is, of civilized 
mankind; a period, moreover, over which 
the genius of Dante has cast a lustre of a 
kind absolutely unique in all literature. 
His original work being now almost out of 
print—the perusal of it can, indeed, at no 
time have been what the. Germans call 
‘every man’s affair ””—Prof. del Lungo has 
boiled it down, if the phrase may be 
allowed, into the more manageable volume 
before us. Even this, as we can testify who 
have 
read it, so help us grace in our need, 
From title-page to closing line, 

is not a book to be adventured upon with 
an eye to recreation merely. We do not 
know how Prof. del Lungo’s style strikes 
his own countrymen. To us it seems both 
prolix and involved. Gigantic sentences, 
awkward inversions, frequent abuse of the 
semicolon, make the bewildered reader 
wonder what has become of Italian prose, 
and sigh for the clear brilliance of Machia- 
velli or the limpid flow of Davila. Itisa 
pity, because the author has really some- 
thing to say. He has worked diligently 
for many years at that astonishing mass of 
documents which have preserved to modern 
times so many details of the lives, public 
and private, led by the persons who com- 
posed the ‘‘cittadinanza” of Florence at 
the time when Compagni—and Dante—also 
formed part of it; lives not so full of 
‘beauty and repose”’ as those amid which 








Dante’s ancestor fondly deemed his own 
youth to have been passed ; but at any rate 
the lives of a quick-witted, strenuous, versa- 
tile community, the closest counterpart that 
the world has ever seen, or probably ever 
will see, to that famous little state by the 
/£gean whose name is written so large in 
the annals of civilization. 

The history of this later Athens at its 
most critical time is thus probably known 
to no man better than to Prof. del Lungo, 
and he, if any man—though we do not 
forget the eminent name of Villari—ought 
to be able to piece it together from docu- 
ments and chronicles into the connected 
narrative which the general reader demands, 
In a measure, subject to the deficiencies we 
have indicated, he has done this. When 
the reader, faint but pursuing, has reached 
the end of the book, his ideas about the 
interaction of the various forces whose re- 
sultant was the Florentine polity as known 
to Dante ought to be materially cleared. 
He will, or should, see something of his 
way through the maze of conflicting in- 
terests, Papal and French, oligarchic, demo- 
cratic, and selfish, amid which not only the 
less resolute rogues, but the few really 
honest and patriotic men likewise, came to 
the ground. He will realize the absolute and 
literal justice of the invective put by Dante 
into the mouth of the departed Florentine 
bon vivant, the verses, ‘‘non pure dantesca- 
mente belli, ma veri storicamente,’’ which 
tell how “‘ pride, envy, avarice, are the three 
sparks which have set all hearts aflame”: 
the pride of the grandees, the avarice of the 
traders, the envy of the commons, issuing in 
Ordinances of Justice and the like. He wilh 
understand whatit was that forced Dante, born 
and bred the citizen of a democratic republic, 
and until middle life acquiescing — even 
actively participating—in a democratic ad- 
ministration, to recognize in maturer years 
the inability, under existing conditions, of 
any such form of government to ensure the 
tranquillity-under which alone the individual 
or the race could “freely and easily” do its 
appointed work. Lastly, he will have learnt 
something about one of the noblest and most 
pathetic figures in history, the Emperor 
Henry VII, the “stainless gentleman” 
who, deeming every one as honest as him- 
self, came too late to “straighten Italy,” 
and, dying broken-hearted, left her to be- 
come, under the rule of Angevins and 
Spaniards, of Visconti, Sforzas, and their 
fellows, the very plague-spot of Christendom. 

It may be said that most of this may be 
gathered from Prof. del Lungo’s text-book, 
the ‘Chronicle of Dino Compagni.’ Per- 
haps it would have been better if he had 
been content to let the chronicler tell his 
own story with rather less amplification and 
dilution. Even when quoting illustrative 
documents he might have spared his readers 
some of the extremely wordy preambles in 
which the notary of the period delighted. 
But no doubt many readers do feel the 
better for having their Que/iim in a less 
concentrated form. If, however, the book 
is ever rendered into English, as, indeed, it 
deserves to be, the translator will be well 
advised to use considerable freedom in 
omitting and compressing. He will also, 
it is to be hoped, add an index, the want of 
which seriously impairs the usefulness of 
the book. 
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We note with some surprise that no 
reference is made to the sumptuous ‘ Rom- 
fahrt Kaiser Heinrich’s VII.,’ published 
some eighteen years ago at Berlin—a re- 
production of the remarkable series of pic- 
tures in which fraternal piety preserved the 
record of Henry’s short but active career, 
which, with the text by Dr. Irmer, ought to 
be overlooked by no student of the period. 








The Protest of the Cour des Aides of Paris 
of April 10, 1775. Edited by Prof. 
J. H. Robinson, of Columbia University. 
(Philadelphia, King & Son.) 

Tus pamphlet of seventy pages, to which 
a short preface has been added by Prof. 
Robinson, has a high historical interest, 
and was well worth reproducing. We see 
that it forms No. 5 of a series of ‘‘ Reprints 
of Original Sources of European History,” 
produced by the University of Pennsylvania, 
of which the earlier numbers have not come 
under our notice. The seventy-five pages 
of translation which are appended seem to 
us rather unnecessary ; it is not likely that 
a student who requires to have the particu- 
larly crisp and lucid French of the document 
translated for him will do much good in 
dealing with original sources. On the other 
hand, the excellent preface and notes are all 
too short, and might well have been ex- 
panded. 

The Cours des Aides, as those who study 
French constitutional history are aware, 
were primarily courts for the settlement of 
judicial matters connected with taxation. 

hey had to deal with liability and exemp- 
tion from imposts, with disputes between 
the farmers of the revenue and private in- 
dividuals, and with those between the Crown 
and the farmers. The nearest English 
analogy to them would be found in the 
early stages of our Exchequer, when under 
the Angevins it sat to revise sheriffs’ ac- 
counts and to discover encroachments on the 
royal revenues. The Cour des Aides of 

Paris was almost the sole surviving court 

of this kind in the realm of Louis XVI.; 

only one other, that of Montpellier, went on 

working down to the Revolution of 1789. 

In the year when this ‘ Protest’ was pub- 

lished by it the tribunal had just come to 

life again after a short period of suspended 
animation. Along with the Parlement of 

Paris it had fallen under the ban of Maupeou 

in the last years of the reign of Louis XV., 

and had been abolished in 1771. But when 

the old king died in 1774 his grandson had 
at once revived the Cour des Aides, and had 
laced at its head the upright and eloquent 
alesherbes, who was to make his name so 
famous eighteen years later by his gallant 
defence of his master before the bar of the 

Convention in the dark days of the winter 

of 1792. 

Six months after their reinstatement in 
office the king’s ‘‘trés humbles, trés obeis- 
sants, trés fideles, et trés affectionnés servi- 
teurs et sujets, les Gens tenans sa Cour des 
Aides,” submitted to him a protest against 
the abuses of the existing system of taxa- 
tion. They were the natural enemies of 
the farmers of the revenue, and looked 
upon the late period of eclipse which they 
had undergone as an ignominy inflicted 
upon them by the intrigues of the “ finan- 
ciers”’ with the ministers of the late king. 





While their tribunal had been in abeyance 
the Farmers General and the Intendants 
of the Provinces had practically been 
‘“‘ auditing their own accounts,’’ since the 
external revising body had been abolished. 
The members of the Cour des Aides, there- 
fore, came back to their work in a fine state 
of moral indignation, and with a resolve to 
strike the heaviest possible blow at the 
objects of their dislike. 

This blow took the form of an appeal to 

the young king to revise the whole system 
of taxation in France, and to abolish the 
farming of imposts altogether. Such a 
rational proposal might have been cast in the 
form of a dry State document, full of tech- 
nicalities of terminology and tables of figures. 
But it is very characteristic of educated 
French thought in the eighteenth century 
that the ‘‘Remontrance” takes a very 
different shape. It is a thoroughly orato- 
rical production, couched in a high literary 
style, and abounding with epigrams and 
‘‘ purple passages.” It forms an impassioned 
indictment of the system of tax-farming, 
which an advocate might have delivered in 
a law court or a parliamentary orator in a 
public assembly. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a body of English judges speaking 
in a report of that familiar commodity salt 
as 
**un des dons les plus précieux que la nature 
ait fait & la France, sila main du Financier ne 
repoussoit sans cesse ce present que la mer ne 
cesse d’apporter sur nos cotes.” 
Equaliy strange in our eyes is the passage 
where the tax-farmer is brought on the 
scene to state his pretensions in the most 
objectionable form :— 

‘*On a entendu le Financier dire au citoyen, 
‘Ce n’est pas assez d’apporter votre argent pour 
satisfaire notre avidité: il faut aussi satisfaire 
par des bassesses l’insolence de nos commis.’ ” 

So unlike a State document, indeed, is the 
whole of the ‘‘ Remontrance,” that, as the 
editor observes, it seems on its face to carry 
all the marks of forgery. We should 
imagine it to be a popular pamphlet com- 
posed by a philosopher like Diderot, and 
attributed to the Cour des Aides in order to 
give it a spurious dignity. It is only by 
noting that other official productions of the 
same age—¢.g. Turgot’s preambles to his 
edicts, or Necker’s‘Compte Rendu’ of 1781— 
show similar features that we are led to 
abandon our suspicions. There seems to 
be no doubt that its oratorical form was 
seriously meant to touch the heart of 
Louis XVI., and not to appeal to the 
reading public of France. It was kept as 
private as possible, and got into print and 
publicity contrary to the intention of its 
framers. There is even a note in the con- 
temporary ‘Secret Memoirs’ of Mairobert 
which speaks of the new ‘‘Remontrance” 
as having been suppressed as ‘too lively 
and picturesque to be appropriate to the 
public ear.” 

The main bulk of the document is com- 
posed of a detailed list of the actual abuses 
to which tax-farming leads, as well as of a 
denunciation of the system on grounds of 
public policy and political economy. But 
having once launched forth on the subject 
of taxation, the authors (or perhaps the 
author, since Malesherbes is plausibly sus- 
pected of being responsible for the whole) | 
are drawn on to a general consideration of , 





the constitutional aspect of the French 
administration. They pass on from the 
partition of imposts to topics such as /ettres 
de cachet, and the exact functions and 
object of the Provincial Estates. There is 
even a neat little essay on the difference 
between an Oriental despotism and a ‘ roy- 
aume policé.” It is interesting to note that 
they find the original sin which vitiates the 
whole existing government of France in 
what they call ‘la Clandestinité’’ — the 
deliberate concealment of the sources of 
administrative orders, of the officials on 
whom responsibility ultimately rests, of the 
rules and regulations under which the 
machinery of the bureaucracy is worked. 
Of the extraordinary secrecy preserved they 
give a dozen curious examples. One of the 
most striking is the fact that there had 
never been any publication of the full list 
of rates and duties, nor of the formalities 
which the taxpayer must go through in 
order to be safe from vexation at the hands 
of officials. 


‘* Le code de la Ferme générale est immense, 
et n’est recueilli nulle part. O’est une science 
occulte, que personne excepté les Financiers 
n’a étudié ni pu étudier: le particulier & qui on 
fait un procés ne peut ni connoitre par lui-méme 
la loi, ni consulter qui que ce soit: il faut s’en 
rapporta 4 ce Commis méme qui est |’adversaire 
et le persécuteur.” 


The Cour des Aides itself, though officially 
charged with the determining of such cases, 
“‘ finds itself unable to make a complete list 
of commodities liable to taxation, for every 
day it discovers new ones, of which it had 
not suspected the existence.” The know- 
ledge could only be obtained by a search 
through an enormous file of royal edicts and 
ordinances, which had never been collected, 
codified, or properly published. Access to 
it was impossible, since it was guarded as 
a precious instrument of power by the 
farmers. The authors of the ‘ Remon- 
trance”’ state their belief that many abso- 
lutely illegal dues had been raised, the 
taxpayer, uncertain of the law by no fault 
of his own, having preferred to surrender 
his money rather than to have recourse 
to the dangerous expedient of litigation. 
Whether he won or lost he would be a 
marked man for the future, and exposed to 
every form of worry and molestation which 
the tax-gatherer could invent. 


Another great device of ‘‘la Clandestinité” 
is the abuse of the royal signature. Instead 
of being sued in the local courts by a 
tangible adversary, the most obscure in- 
habitant of some remote province may 
suddenly receive a royal warrant ordering 
him to submit to some rigorous penalty :— 


‘*He does not know by whom the warrant 
has been procured, nor what are the causes of it. 
The king has signed it ; but he knows that his 
majesty can never have heard of his obscure 
name. The signature of the king is certified by 
a minister cf state ; but he knows also that the 
minister is ignorant of his very existence. He 
cannot tell if it is the Intendant of the province 
who has secured the issue of the order, or if 
some personal enemy has got access to a first, 
second, or third division clerk at Versailles, or 
if the warrant is one of those ‘ordres en blanc’ 
which are sometimes given to powerful per- 
sonages. How the warrant was got, and from 
whom the blow proceeds, he cannot find out, 
and meanwhile he languishes in exile or per- 
chance in irons. ’ 
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It is not without interest just now to 
observe that one of the habitual abuses of 
‘‘la Clandestinité’’ was to leave a prisoner 
ignorant of what exactly was the charge 
against him, and to keep him in prison on 
the result of evidence which he had not been 
permitted to hear or to rebut. 

We have no space to speak of the remedial 
measures which the ‘‘ Remontrance”’ recom- 
mends. They mainly consist in the aboli- 
tion of all tax-farming, in the assessment 
of imposts by local elective bodies, and in 
the introduction of publicity into all finan- 
cial and judicial proceedings. But most 
of all do the authors insist that the States 
General must be called together in order to 
give the nation a mouthpiece that can voice 
its petitions to the Crown. It is strange, as 
we see the demands of 1789 so clearly formu- 
lated, to remember that when this document 
was issued the Revolution was still fourteen 
years in the future. 








NEW NOVELS. 


London Town. By Arthur Morrison. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Morrison is known as the author of 
‘Tales of Mean Streets’ and of ‘A Child 
of the Jago,’ and in a prefatory note he says 
‘To Iondon Town’ was designed to be read 
together with those books. It is a more 
pleasing story and better written than 
either of the prior publications, and it 
shows more finished work throughout. The 
scheme of the narrative does not call for 
any considerable exertion on the part of the 
author; but that which he set out to do he 
has done well. In substance he chronicles 
the early years of a young mechanic, who 
spends his boyhood with his grandfather 
and his youth with his mother, a small shop- 
keeper near the Docks. Every phase of the 
narrative is carefully studied, and there is 
nowhere any sign of hasty composition. 
Exception may be taken to the expression 
‘eliciting half-a-crown” from a number 
of coppers. The book is another of that 
large class of fiction which tells readers 
how the poor live, but it is distinguished 
from the mass by intelligence and skill. 
The volume is dedicated to Lady Dorothy 
Nevill. 


Over the Edge. By George Wemyss. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Ir is somewhat unusual to find the hero of 
a social story who claims our interest on the 
ground of high self-sacrifice; but Bertie 
Fergus is in the sad position of finding 
himself in love with the girl whom his 
most intimate friend has been following 
long with dog-like devotion. Rhona Lendy 
has the bad taste to prefer Bertie—“ ele- 
gance,” chiselled lips, cheap cynicism, and 
all—to the honest peer whose adoration 
makes him modest. So Bertie, though 
really touched, fortifies himself with some 
tags of wisdom, and repels the frankest 
wooing ever indulged in by a lovelorn 
maid. Herein he is mindful of his friend 
and of his own poor five hundred a year 
—less mindful of the feelings of the rich 
man’s daughter ; for Rhona, herself a good 
and honest girl, is the daughter of one of 
the vulgarest millionaires who ever sacri- 
ficed their daughters to social advancement. 
On the merit of Bertie’s performance there 


To 





may be a difference of opinion; but it is 
obviously well intended, and it is a pity the 
moral is not impressed with a more select 
‘‘ derangement of epitaphs.” As it is, words 
seem used very much at random. ‘“ Em- 
barrass” (subs.), ‘‘ nostrium,” ‘ disquisi- 
torial,” “‘ archives,” are unusual words, at 
any rate in relation to their context. ‘Oh 
dear, now I feel as though I must scream 
or run away,” says Miss Rhona, and it is 
characteristic. 





Blake of Oriel. 

(White & Co.) 
THis may be regarded as an impressive 
warning to enthusiastic young men, and 
especially to members of the universities, 
not to be hasty in taking to their confidence 
and intimacy brilliant adventurers of un- 
certain scholastic antecedents; for though 
a phoenix hailing from the Board school 
may not be a rare bird, there is the off- 
chance that they may entertain an hereditary 
burglar unawares. Certainly Miss Ser- 
geant has made her villain very complete. 
From the prize-day at school, when he steals 
Nigel’s knife, partly from mere greed and 
partly from social jealousy, to the time when 
he robs the same friend of six thousand 
pounds on the pretext of investment, his 
tendency to run crooked always masters his 
inteliectual preference for the rewards of 
virtue. Cultured by every method which 
public education can put in his way, this 
‘Son of the State” remains entirely 
unsoftened, where self - advancement is 
concerned, by any touch of ethical re- 
flection or conscientious feeling. He 
exploits the toiling mother and aunt, 
whose existence he ignores, to provide him 
with the means of living with wealthy 
friends; he abandons the shopgirl, who has 
really evoked all the love he has in him, 
when, by dint of suave address and lofty 
disquisitions on poetry and philosophy, he 
has captivated the fancy and the heart of a 
lady of birth and fortune. Blake of Oriel 
is rather a difficult monster to believe in; to 
say nothing of the shibboleth of speech, it 
is hard to think the man could so steep 
himself in academic and fashionable modes 
of thoughtas to remain undetected in society ; 
yet he is most plausibly drawn, not least so 
in his occasional lapses into the old ways and 
scenes. Anne Egerton, the high-minded 
victim of his treachery, is a more convincing 
figure, whose quality is most conspicuous 
when the death of the elder Blake by his 
son’s hand has led to the discovery of her 
lover’s baseness. Another notable figure is 
the old doctor, the ex-Federal officer, who 
takes so much part in tracing the connexion 
between father and son. Ethel the shop- 
girl and Liz the factory hand may be also 
mentioned among the successful portraits in 
a not uninteresting collection. 


By Adeline Sergeant. 





The Man’s Cause. 
(Lane. ) 
Ir is rare to find a book ‘‘ with a purpose” 
that is of interest. Mrs. Lefroy writes 
vigorously, but without skill; and in a lite- 
rary sense her novel has little weight. The 
‘“‘purpose”’ with which the book is invested 
is admirable, but it hardly lends itself to the 
requirements of fiction. In effect the writer 
repeats a truism—how wrong it is to allow 


By Ella Napier Lefroy. 





a bad man to marry a good girl. In the 
story the good girl soon finds out her hus- 
band’s villainies, and a mislaid letter shows 
her that only an accident prevented her from 
knowing them before her marriage, and she 
commits suicide. The true view is repre- 
sented by a lady whose language is clear 
and precise: ‘‘ You might as well go on the 
streets,” she says to a girl who proposes to 
accept an eligible bachelor for whom she 
has little affection. The book is full of good 
intentions, exaggerated language, careless 
composition, and excessive enthusiasm. It is 
dedicated to the writer’s sons and daughters, 
but should be read only by adults. 





Quinford. By Arthur H. Holmes. 

Sign of the Unicorn.) 
Te workings of the female mind in the 
person of a woman of forty years of age are 
fearful and wonderful to behold when a 
capable, if unkind hand reveals them in all 
their crudity. The novel, or rather story, 
in which this task is not unsuccessfully 
accomplished, is full of clever passages, and 
one wishes that the subject were more con- 
genial. The conversations between the 
woman of forty who had ‘‘tried hard to 
forgo the hope of marriage” and a girl of 
twenty, on the question of matrimony in 
general and of certain middle-aged lovers 
in particular, are interesting, and serve to 
distinguish the volume from the mass of 
contemporary fiction. In places the writing 
is not good. It is opaque, involved, and 
even weak in grammar at times. But the 
book is from a knowing hand, which might 
do its work even better than it has in 
‘Quinford.’ It is hard to think that the 
hand is that of a man. 


(At the 








SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

AT this time of day few will quarrel with 
Mr. W. Drummond -Norie for entitling his 
diffuse but interesting monograph Loyal 
Lochaber (Glasgow, Morison). Undoubtedly 
the inhabitants of that celebrated Highland 
district were more or less loyal to the Lords of 
the Isles (though the Cameron clan paid the 
penalty of desertion on a notable occasion) ; and 
when in more modern times the Lowland govern- 
ment fell into Whiggish hands, and Montrose 
had consolidated and glorified the union of 
Gaeldom in the cause of the Stewarts, the men 
of Lochaber were the stoutest adherents of 
Jacobitism. Highlanders had little cause for 
gratitude to thatroyal race, who first endeavoured 
to break up their native polity by the intro- 
duction of feudal lords, then treated them 
alternately with spasmodic efforts of violence, 
which took the form of ‘‘ hounding” one clan 
against another through “‘ letters of fire and 
sword,” and with long periods of neglect, which 
to these remote victims of anarchy were hardly 
less disastrous. Finally, the British Solomon 
(that James to whose nearest heirs our latter- 
day Jacobites, recking not of David of 
Stratherne, fondly look as divinely royal) could 
find no better expedient than to hand over the 
exasperated Macdonalds, Macgregors, Mack- 
intoshes, and the like, to the tender mercies of 
Argyll on one hand, and of Huntly, the 
Cock of the North, on the other. We are 
indebted to an appendix (the appendices, we 
may frankly say, are far the best parts of this 
book) for an instance, typical of a hundred 
others, indicating the results of this policy. 
Cameron of Lochiel (4.D. 1613) was in the sphere 
of influence of the Marquis of Huntly, whose 
ancestor had obtained the superiority of 
Lochaber and the site of the castle of Inver- 
lochy in 1505, after the fall of Donald Dubh of 
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the Isles. Argyll, ever anxious to ‘‘ birse yont,” 
laid claim to a twenty-mark land in the Cameron 
territory, on the strength of a ‘‘ find” in his 
charter-chest. The effect upon the unhappy 
chief and people of these conflicting claims is 
told by James Primrose, Clerk of the Council, 
in his ‘Information,’ with a good deal of the 
literary power we associate with his family. 

The work may well be styled a very full guide- 
book to the scenery and antiquities of Lochaber. 
It relates with much enthusiasm and at great 
length the prominent incidents of local history, 
and dwells on clan battles, as that of Inverlochy, 
1431, when Donald Balloch was assisted by his 
uncle of Keppoch, a combat illustrated by a 
realistic, if gruesome plate by Mr. Lockhart 
Bogle; Blairnanleine, 1544, when the bold 
usurper Iain Moideartach maintained his claim 
to the rule of Clanranald ; and Mulroy (1688), 
when Coll of Keppoch (and the cows) ‘‘ took 
the brae” on Mackintosh and his approximately 
regular troops. These episodes, and many 
besides, are familiar to students of Highland 
history, though their presentment in the lan- 
guage of a sympathetic and eloquent chronicler 
may make them acceptable to a wider circle. 
Mr. Norie has not failed to deal appropriately 
with the later and nobler portions of the dis- 
trict history. The three Jacobite wars are well 
treated, although there is more than a touch of 
exaggeration in his partisanship. He has seem- 
ingly never heard of the treachery of Barrisdale 
or of Pickle the Spy. The penalties of 
treason were nothing new in England, although 
the trial of Scotsmen in England was a con- 
stitutional innovation unknown since the days 
of Edward I. After all, from Dalrymple of 
Glencoe to the Grant who betrayed his clansmen 
to Cumberland, Scots have been most to blame 
for their country’s agonies. Some errors are 
noticeable. A writer who believes in Hector 
Boece may be pardoned for some strong asser- 
tions; yet we doubt the meeting of Charle- 
magne’s ambassadors with Eocha IV. at 
Inverlochy; the landing of ‘‘ Donald of the 
Isles” in Ross in 273 a.p. ; the captaincy of 
Clan Chattan being equivalent to the chiefship, 
as at Invernahavon ; that John of the Isles was 
fourth in succession from Somerled ; that Colla 
Ciotach was chief of the line of Dunniveg ; that 
his son Alasdair’s soldiers were Irish, and not 
Scottish colonists of the clan ; and that James II. 
had fifty-three descendants in the year 1701. 

““Meya BiBrAlov péya yaydv” quotes the 
writer, and we hope he did not look at his proofs. 
He has evidently little Latin and less Greek. 
We are not very sure of his Scotch. ‘‘From 
dark Glencoe came Macdonald of that ilk.” 
This might be pardonable in an English writer 
(even the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
falls into a similar error), but a Scotsman should 
know that the old and strictly legal Lowland 
term de eodem denotes that the family name 
and designation are the same (Johnston of 
Johnston, Udney of Udney), and as applied, 
inappropriately, to Highlanders (Mackintosh 
of Mackintosh), connotes, as generally in the 
Lowlands, the status of head of the race. We 
note gratefully some good illustrations, and a 
fair attempt at treating the modern aspect of 
the district. Gordon has vanished, and Scar- 
lett reigns in his stead. Keppoch lingered, and 
still must have a chief, though our author’s 
choice of the house of Inch seems doubtful. 

Mr. Drummond-Norie refers in his preface to 
a work to which his own writing was previous, 
though his publication was the later of the two. 
It is therefore necessary to remark upon a book 
which, though including the same subject, has 
a wider scope, and is naturally conceived in 





a broader style. Dr. Cameron Lees in his 

History of the County of Inverness (Mainland) | 
(Blackwood & Sons) has dealt like a scholar and | 
a filial observer with the history of the larger 
district. His standpoint is that of the connexion 
of Inverness and its county with the wider annals 
of the nation. He leaves aside to some extent 


the clan feuds and local bickerings of old times, 
deeming that these have been already treated. 
Yet he has touched on them graphically, if 
incidentally. 

His first period, if we may so term it, is that 
of the annexation of the kingdom of Moray to 
Scotland, nominally the work of Malcolm Can- 
more. The conquest was secured by that 
monarch’s Saxonized successors, from David I. 
to Alexander II. Feudal castles arose—Ruthven, 
Inverlochy, Beaufort, Glenurquhart, Inverness. 
Feudal institutions were engrafted on the ana- 
logous tribal customs. Above all, feudal leaders, 
like Comyn, Bissett, and afterwards Chisholm 
and Fraser, did good service on the Highland 
frontier, and penetrated the South Highland 
districts. Dr. Lees gives such barons no more 
than their due as outposts of the ‘‘ Saxon” or 
Norman polity, but to some extent seems to 
exaggerate their amalgamation with the natives. 
The Celtic origin of Cameron and Grant, for 
instance, requires stronger disproof than our 
author can bring against it. Yet the view here 
given of the rise of the clan system, side by side 
with the introduction of feudalism, after the 
break-up of the larger Celtic units, the maor- 
mors’ ancient commands, is sufficient and sug- 
gestive. The foundation of the Roman Catholic 
churches, superseding the Columban hierarchy, 
and the origin of the Highland capital with its 
Lowland colonists and charters from William 
the Lion, are contrasted in this period with the 
internecine struggles of the natives, moved to 
occasional union when Donald of the Isles or 
his equivalents combined them in an onslaught 
upon Saxon innovators. Glimpses are seen, too, 
of the Lowland monarchs, fitfully supplement- 
ing the work of Gordon or other “ lieutenants ” 
of the Crown. Of these royal visitors, the last 
that reigned was Mary in her gallantry, who 
fain would ‘‘lye all night in the fields or walk 
upon the causeway with a jack and knapscap, a 
Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword.” 

The cessation of the clan feuds and banding 
together of the clans in a common attachment 
to the Stewarts mark the second period. We 
know not whether any writer (although Mr. 
Norie has done well) has treated more sympa- 
thetically the Jacobite enthusiasm which, how- 
ever misdirected from an imperial point of view, 
served to evoke one of the greatest outbursts of 
nationalspirit our history records. ‘‘Chatill sinn 
tuilleadh”” was the word after Culloden. For 
three-quarters of a century a warlike race found 
their outlet in regiments now of historic fame, 
under Cameron of Erracht or Fassifern, or in 
battalions only remembered by their Canadian 
descendants, Fraser or Macdonald Highlanders. 
But by degrees a false economy, and the de- 
struction of ancient ties, drove the tacksmen 
(educated veterans the best of them) to seek 
their fortunes over sea, and the rank and file 
followed them. The next phase was the ex- 
patriation of the remainder from large districts 
by their chiefs, who were justified in the first 
part of this century on high and dry grounds 
of Benthamism. The substitution of sheep for 
men occupies Dr. Lees’s third period. 

The last shows us the playground of to-day. 
Wealth poured in by strangers, and increasing 
means of communication, make the few in- 
habitants move as elsewhere to the towns. 
Statistics prove the increase of material pro- 
sperity, but the race in its old haunts continues 
to decay. Dr. Cameron Lees describes the 
process well, but his optimism is difficult to 
endorse. We are more in accord with him when 
he deals with the distinguished roll of Inverness- 
shire citizens, Forbes of Culloden, Charles 
Grant the Indian statesman and his illustrious 
sons, ‘* Ossian’? Macpherson, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and the long roll of warriors down to 
yesterday. Not the least of the writer’s merits 


' is his lucid reference to the geology of the 


district, the origin of the ‘‘ parallel roads,” and 
the sympathetic perturbation of Loch Ness at 
the time of the earthquake at Lisbon. 





BOOKS ON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Defence of the Revival of Printing. By 
Charles Ricketts. (Vale Press.)—The ignorant 
or uninformed critic when brought face to face 
with any new development in art finds refuge 
in alternate charges of plagiarism and eccentri- 
city; we say uninformed, not uneducated. 
Few are so educated as the ‘‘ uneducated,” 
but their education has been a lifelong appre- 
ciation of the unworthy. To criticism of the 
sort alluded to we owe this little volume, in 
which Mr. Ricketts discloses the secrets of 
his aims and exemplars. The movement which 
during the last decade has aimed to make of 
the printed book something more than a mere 
trade commodity, designed to tickle the eyes 
of the groundling, has no worthier standard- 
bearer than Mr. Ricketts, and the productions 
of the Vale Press can always be trusted to show 
some carefully thought-out experiment in im- 
proving the standard of excellence set up for us 
by the early printers of Venice. For, like 
William Morris, and as every designer of Roman 
type must, our author looks to the printers 
of 1470 for inspiration ; it is only by working 
from their models, or, better still, from that 
earlier script from which their models were 
derived, that grace and beauty may be pre- 
served within the limits set by immemorial 
tradition. Mr. Ricketts, in speaking of these 
sources, has some pertinent remarks on the 
proposal made that these early founts of type 
should be cast again and put on the market. 
The imperfections of mediseval casting gave an 
irregularity to the serifs and the thicknesses of 
the letters, to which time has lent a pleasing 
effect, but the mechanical reproduction of these 
needless deviations from rule and accidental 
peculiarities would be intolerable. Moreover, the 
Roman capitals of these printers are impossible, 
and the e is much too compressed in Spira. 
By the way, the final strokes of the m and n of 
Spira are not curved in 1471, as Mr. Ricketts 
seems to imply, and the curve is very small in 
Sweynheym & Pannartz in 1470, not at all 
approaching that of theh. Mr. Ricketts meets 
criticism on two particular points bravely. The 
first is the shape of his note of interrogation, 
where he shelters himself behind Jenson, and 
where he has good MS. authority in the 
thirteenth century. The other, his contraction 
for and, is less defensible. If he has tried to 
preserve et, we have to remind him that he is 
printing English, and not French, and as a con- 
traction for and it is no more justifiable than 
if it were designed from do, for example. If, 
however, he treats it merely as a convention, 
he might have found in the manuscripts half a 
dozen forms more beautiful and better adapted 
for the graver. There are in Capelli at least 
three dozen well-known contractions figured. 
The summary of principles at the end of the 
book may be commended to the ‘‘ art printer” 
north of the Tweed and elsewhere—especially 
that part which refers to over-inking and the 
blueing of the ink. The effect of this last 
device on the durability of the printing has yet to 
be seen. One last criticism, and we have done. 
Mr. Ricketts’s position in English wood- engraving 
is acknowledged to be unrivalled, and it is surely 
heavy metal to employ against such an opponent 
as his unnamed American critic the terrible 
sarcasm of Swift, apposite as it is. 


Three Hundred Notable Books added to the 
Library of the British Museum under the Keeper- 
ship of Richard Garnett, 1890-99. (Privately 
printed.)—It was a happy thought of Messrs. 
Pollard and Proctor to commemorate a notable 
keepership by the issue of such a splendid re- 
cord as this. No writer of the present day, 
restricted or various as his interests may be, can 
dispense with a visit to the British Museum, 
and if he finds there the best catalogue of any 
European library, with attentive and obliging 
service, it is mainly owing to a succession of 
able Keepers of the Printed Books. The oppor- 
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tunity of getting together such a list of biblio- 
graphical treasures does not, of course, depend 
solely on the skill and enterprise of a librarian. 
Opportunity and the existing defects of the 
library count for much. Still we must remem- 
ber that any of these opportunities might have 
been missed by a less competent man than Dr. 
Garnett. The existence, then, of this book 
is at once a challenge and a guarantee that the 
vigilance of his successors will be active to 
ensure, when their time of honourable retire- 
ment comes, as good a record as his. ‘‘ Dr. 
Garnett,” as the editors remark, ‘‘ has been able 
to enhance the prestige of the Museum collec- 
tions even where they were richest, and to bring 
at least one of the less flourishing sections—that 
of early Spanish books—to the level of the rest.” 
Five Caxtons, of which one is said to be unique, 
head the list, with a dozen Wynkyn de Wordes, 
including the quarto ‘Troilus and Creseid,’ with 
the non-Chaucerian added stanzas. The list of 
English books comprises the first edition of 
Marlowe’s ‘ Hero and Leander,’ the first music 
printed for the virginals, the first translation 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ the first edition of ‘Goody 
Two Shoes,’ and in contrast the finest decorated 
book without illustrations ever printed, the 
* Godefroy of Boloyne’ of the Kelmscott Press, 
printed on vellum. The French books range 
from those of Lyons, in the very infancy of 
French printing, to the first editions of Hugo, 
Gautier, and Balzac. The German books re- 
mind us of the riches of the Museum in this 
department, and, with the Italian books, are of 
special interest from their woodcuts. Among 
the Italian books is a Malermi Bible. A new 
edition of this work with different woodcuts has 
just been discovered, and should take a place 
beside it on the Museum shelves. The list of 
Spanish books occupies forty pages and contains 
many of first-rate importance, obtained chiefly 
from the Heredia sales. As might be expected 
from Mr. Pollard’s share as editor, the book is 
sumptuously illustrated. The sixty blocks, 
carefully chosen from the books enumerated, 
form a compendium of early wood-cutting, giving 
at a glance the prevailing tendencies of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish draughtsmen. 
The Spanish cuts are especially interesting, 
and we cannot but regret the early extinc- 
tion of this vigorous and noble school of typo- 
graphy. The German cuts are fine and well 
reproduced. After the description of each book, 
to which no exception can be taken, the editors 
have added short notes of the points of interest 
about it and its provenance. The book contains 
an excellent portrait of Dr. Garnett from the 
hand of Mr. Strang, who has caught his subject 
in a happy mood. Editors and subscribers may 
alike be congratulated on this record. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mrz. Fisher Unwin publishes The Psychology 
of Socialism, by M. Gustave Le Bon, a work 
which is, in fact, translated from the French, 
although it is not so stated upon the title-page. 
Those who buy it with the expectation that 
they will find it correspond with its title will 
be disappointed ; but it is a book not without 
some interest of itsown. M. Le Bon is violently 
anti-Socialist, or thinks himself so, for in some 
matters he holds opinions which will be de- 
scribed as Socialistic by those who differ from 
them. He does not, however, show any mastery 
or much knowledge of the Socialists and their 
opinions. He states, for example, that they 
are persuaded of the approaching triumph of 
their views, and that nothing appears to them 
more simple than victory. This is very far 
indeed from being the case. In his chapter 
upon the German Socialists he himself ex- 
pressly admits the contrary; and, taking M. 
Jaurés as the leading representative of literary 
Socialism in the Latin countries, we must re- 
member that that gentleman, in his famous 
article ‘By Moonlight,’ has ridiculed the social 





cataclysm as effectively as it had already been 
laughed at by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his Fabian 
essay. M. Le Bon also attacks Socialism as pre- 
senting to us a ‘‘ very low ideal.” It is difficult, 
we think, to justify this statement on evidence 
to be drawn from the teaching of the Socialist 
writers. On the other hand, nothing can be 
“lower” than the picture of the existing 
organization of society and its effects as drawn 
by M. Le Bon himself. He says that the best 
advice to be given to the young man who wishes 
to make his way in the world ‘‘ is that he should 
studiously cultivate the art of lying skilfully.” 
It is difficult to discover, indeed, what is M. Le 
Bon’s own ideal. He holds that the colossal 
fortunes of the present time are ‘‘ composed of 
the adding up of unpunished thefts,” and that 
the State must find means, ‘twhether it be by 
enormous death duties or by crushing taxation,” 
to prevent the founding of ‘ta State within the 
State.” The Liberty and Property Defence 
writers will class M. Le Bon himself among the 
Socialists. Our author scores down all the 
anarchist outrages of modern times to the dis- 
credit of Socialism, as crimes committed ‘‘ by 
the advance-guard of Socialism.” This, again, 
in a book which professes to be philosophical, 
is hardly fair. 

When we turn to the author’s chapter on 
Socialism in England and America we find 
another example of his want of acquaintance 
with his subject in his quoting Great Britain 
and the United States as agreeing in the policy 
of reducing the functions of the State to a 
minimum. We had thought that the enormous 
difference on this point between the republic of 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
on the one hand, and the United Kingdom and 
her Australasian colonies on the other, was a 
commonplace in all such discussions ; but M. 
Le Bon closes his eyes to facts, and even 
believes that the railways of India have been 
created entirely by individual enterprise, and 
without State intervention. He also greatly 
exaggerates the antipathy of the working classes 
of this country to State action, and writes as 
though all English workmen, or nearly all, 
shared the highly individualistic opinions and 
methods of the Northumberland miners. 

A great portion of the book, extending from 
p. 126 to p. 302, has no connexion with Socialism 
at all, although the name is occasionally intro- 
duced into chapter headings and into the first 
and last paragraphs of the chapters. This part 
of the volume, which is by no means without 
interest as a study of society in France, appears 
either to have been written for another book, 
or covered by an ill-chosen title. 

There are great numbers of points on which 
almost any careful reader will be inclined to 
take exception, either to the author’s view of 
facts or to his opinions. He believes that 
England has totally suppressed competition and 
examination in her educational system, a state- 
ment which shows small knowledge of the 
institutions of our country or even of the French 
authors quoted with regard to it. He lumps 
together the whole of the Spanish-American 
republics as having ‘‘one and all fallen into 
decay, bankruptcy, and anarchy.” He states 
that twenty-two Latin republics in America, 
‘* without a single exception, have reached that 
state in which decadence manifests itself by the 
completest anarchy.” He returns repeatedly to 
this theme, and in the most sweeping terms ; but 
in one passage, which is completely at variance 
with the others, he admits that there is some- 
thing to be said for the future of Argentina. 
Afterwards he again returns to his previous 
view, and states that the Latin republics of 
America have dragged half the continent down 
to the level of San Domingo. Surely this is 
the grossest exaggeration. Noone who knows 
Mexico, Argentina, or even Chile, can think 
that such unguarded language is justified by 
their existing state. In another passage 
M. Le Bon asserts in the roundest manner 





that the modern Greeks are Slavs, and have no 
connexion with their pretended ancestors, [t 
is quite true that the modern Greeks of the 
continental part of the Greek kingdom are jn 
part Slav and in part Albanian; but no one 
acquainted with the Greek islands or the 
Greeks of the Asiatic coast (who have returned 
in considerable numbers, at any rate to Athens) 
can doubt that their contributions to Athenian 
society are of the true Greek stock. At no 
point does M. Le Bon seem to have thoroughly 
thought out his views. He looks forward to 
Russia swallowing not only China, but India 
and Siam, and becoming “the greatest power 
in the world.” But in other passages it is the 
English of the United Kingdom and the United 
States who are to demolish all other peoples and 
to become the world-power of the future. The 
only thing that seems clear to M. Le Bon is 
the decadence of his own and of the other Latin 
peoples. Ignoring maps, the German colony, 
and the Congo State, he believes that the British 
empire in Africa already reaches in an unbroken 
stretch from Alexandria to the Cape. He abso- 
lutely disbelieves Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
of absence of complicity in the Jameson raid, 
which he attributes directly to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. He goes out of 
his way to attack international law as worse 
than useless. He believes that the officers 
of the United Kingdom in Uganda de- 
liberately shot down thousands of natives 
because they had been converted to Catholi- 
cism by French missionaries, and were, there- 
fore, inclined to favour France. He holds that 
all British statesmen, when sent abroad as 
governors or diplomatists, carry on precisely 
the same policy, and that any one of 
them will always act exactly as his pre- 
decessors acted. A_ consideration of the 
policy of Lord Ripon in India, as com- 
pared with that of previous and of subsequent 
Viceroys, will throw some doubt upon this 
statement. M. Le Bon asserts that the exports 
of France up to 1879 were vastly in excess of 
those of the United Kingdom, and that they are 
now far smaller than those of England—state- 
ments which are not borne out by a study of 
the statistics. He is under the impression that 
the sale of spirituous liquors is forbidden 
throughout the United States. He shows his 
contempt: for modern statistics and books of 
reference by a total misstatement of the num- 
bers of the British army in India. He thinks 
that the Edict of Nantes was a measure which 
expelled from France her best brains, instead 
of being the exact opposite : a mistake, oddly 
enough, again made by a Frenchman ina letter to 
a London evening newspaper in the same week in 
which this book appeared, and duly corrected 
by a Briton. . He is under the impression that 
the United States will break up into a number 
of rival republics. He quotes, without a doubt 
as to its accuracy, the statement of another 
French writer that the area of the United States 
is surpassed among the countries of the world 
only by Russia and by China ; excluding appa- 
rently from his purview the British Empire, in 
which the area of Australasia and Canada, taken 
together, is double that of the United States. 
He goes out of his way to attack the fair- 
contract resolutions, which have lately been 
imitated by the French Government from our 
own, as hurtful to the working class—which is 
not the general opinion. 

Apart from the inaccuracies of M. Le Bon 
himself, his translator is responsible for a good 
many blunders and faults of style. On the first 
page of the preface M. Le Bon is made to talk 
of ideas ‘‘on which societies are still reposed.” 
In another passage we have ‘“‘depriving the 
rich” for ‘‘despoiling the rich.” In another, 
the artisan ‘‘advances ” by merit, for ‘‘succeeds” 
or ‘‘getson” by merit. In another, ‘‘ vessels 
touch...... subsidies,” for ‘‘recetve subsidies.” In 
another, merchants “‘ qualify ” articles instead of 
‘“*style” or ‘‘name” them. The translator, where 
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Le Bon is writing of the Convention, appears 
to think that the Mountain was a gentleman, 
‘Ja Montagne......on his side feared...... il 

We end-as we began, by saying that, in spite 
ofall his blunders and of his style, or that of 
his translator, M. Le Bon has interested us, as 
he will interest many readers. We are grateful 
to him for a passage in which, with ferocious 
irony, he has described the dealings of the 
Powers with Africa :— 

“No pation must forget to-day that its rights are 

exactly limited by the forces at its disposal to 
defend those rights. The sole acknowledged right 
of the sheep is to deliver up its cutlets to beings 
possessing a greater skull than its own. The sole 
recognized right of the negroes is to see their 
country invaded and pillaged by the whites, and 
to be shot down if they resist. If they do not 
resist they are merely lightened of all their posses- 
sions, and then made to work under the lash in 
order to enrich the invaders...... Such is to-day the 
history of the inhabitants of Africa. The negroes 
are now learning the penalty of being weak. To 
please the philanthropists who write books, a 
number of amiable orations on the unhappy lot of 
these native populations are let loose before the 
shooting begins...... The negroes, whose heads are 
thick, are not very ready to perceive the greatness 
of these benefits. It is, however, incontestable that, 
even though we do rob them and shoot them down 
without scruple, we at least save them from the 
prospect of being eaten by their own countrymen. 
Timagine, however, that if their flesh had been 
more than indifferent to the white man, they would 
not escape this fate any more now than in the past. 
Then the destiny of the negro would doubtless have 
been that of the ox, when that pacific animal begins 
to fail at the plough. When he became unable to 
work any longer he would be sent to the slaughter- 
house after a previous fattening. There would have 
been no lack of profound theologians to thank the 
Creator that, after evidently having created the ox 
to furnish men with beefsteaks, He took the trouble 
to add the negro.” 
M. Le Bon does not shrink from telling the 
truth to the French people, and in his next 
page he contrasts their superficial politeness 
with the behaviour of the men in the fire at the 
Paris bazaar and in a recent shipwreck. 


THE firm of C. Arthur Pearson has sent us 
Alaska and the Klondike, by Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, of Philadelphia. This is an excellent 
account of a journey to and from Dawson City, 
with hints to the digger and to the traveller, 
and notes on the geology of the gold-bearing 
region. The photographic illustrations and 
maps are valuable and interesting. The author 
is not without American humour. On the 
summit lakes he finds 
“a most uncompromising wind blowing from all 
quarters at nearly the same time, and with it 
come the chilly oaths that are nurtured among 
the upper ice-fields.” 

The account of the vegetation of the gold-field 
is, however, tempting. 


In Monte Carlo, by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
(Greening & Co.), is a translation by S. C. de 
Soissons of a short story of no great importance, 
which has nothing todo with gambling, although 
the rather loud cover of the book might suggest 
it, An artist getting on in life falls in love 
with a widow of inferior reputation who is still 
young at thirty-five, and just escapes her wiles 
to lavish admiration on a youthful model. The 
thing is a mere sketch, but contains some shrewd 
sayings. 

Tue well-known Belgian Liberal statesman 
M. Charles Buls publishes through M. Georges 
Balat, of Brussels, an account of a recent visit 
to West Africa, under the title Croquis 
Congolais. In a magnificent passage, which is 
in part founded on Conrad’s ‘ Tales of Unrest,’ 
and in part his own, M. Buls traces the gradual 
decline in tropical Africa, under the influence 
of negro women and of absinthe, of those Euro- 
— who in Europe would have been sustained 

y the organization ‘‘of the civilized crowd, 
believing blindly in the permanence of its 
Institutions, and the efficiency of its moral 
system.” Such men, alone, or almost alone, in 
the pestilential African jungle, are without a 
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compass, are terrified, and in terror become 
brutes. In a passage which is not quite worthy 
of him M. Buls attacks ‘‘the English press ”’ 
for charges against the Congo State ‘‘ based on 
the evidence of officers dismissed for incapacity,” 
and, after all, not so deplorable ‘tas those made 
against their countrymen by Olive Schreiner, 
Miss Mary Kingsley, and Mr. W. Harvey 
Brown.” M. Buls thus takes no account of the 
Swedish missionary, whose truthfulness is no 
longer denied, and little of the admissions made 
in recent official reports. The worst charge 
against the Congo State is, moreover, that based 
on its own decrees, and these, and especially 
the decrees formerly secret, and now published 
because secrecy became impossible, he does not 
so much as name. 


WE are glad to welcome the issue for 1899 
of that useful manual Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities (The Scientific Press), which has been 
this year unusually delayed, but is to appear 
in future regularly in March. 


The Surgeon's Daughter, to which is added 
Castle Dangerous, has now appeared in the 
neat Temple edition of the Waverleys which 
we owe to Messrs. Dent & Co. A portrait of 
Lockhart, which prefaces the volume, is pleasing, 
but not particularly in point. 


WE have on our table James Frederick Ferrier, 
by E. 8. Haldane (Edinburgh, Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier),—Austria, by Whitman 
(Fisher Unwin),—Company Frauds Abolition, 
by R. Russell (E. Wilson),—A Glance at Current 
History, by J. Cussons (Glen Allen, Va., Cussons 
& Co.),— Proceedings of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, Vol. XXX. (The Institute),—Specimens 
of Modern French Verse, edited by T. E. Berthon 
(Macmillan),--The Aineid of Virgil, Book IX., 
edited by A. Sidgwick (Cambridge, University 
Press),—Cino-Mars, by A. de Vigny, edited by 
G. G. Loane (Macmillan),—French Historical 
Unseens for Army Classes, by N. E. Toke 
(Blackwood), — Le Trésor de Monte Cristo, 
edited by B. Proper (Blackie),—Elements of 
Phonetics, English, French, and German, trans- 
lated by W. Rippmann (Dent),—Le Gaulois et 
les Francs, by F. B. Kirkman and J. M. A. 
Pécontal (A. & C. Black),—Practical Plane and 
Solid Geometry, by J. Riddel (Simpkin), — The 
Century Magazine, Vol. XXXV. (Macmillan),— 
The Reliquary, Vol. 1V., edited by J. R. Allen 
(Bemrose),—Man and his Work, by A. J. 
Herbertson (A. & C. Black),—Henry Bradshaw 
Society, Vol. XV., The Rosslyn Missal, edited 
by H. J. Lawlor, D.D. (Harrison & Sons),— 
The Queen’s Service, by H. Wyndham (Heine- 
mann), — The Hacienda on the Hill, by 
R. H. Savage (Routledge),—Hunger, by K. 
Hamsun, translated by G. Egerton (Smithers), 
—A Son of Rimmon, by A. Forbes (Jarrold),— 
Looking Ahead, by H. P. Mendes (Gay & Bird), 
—The Dark Horse, by Nat Gould (Routledge), 
—The Siftings of the Wheat, by C. M. Home 
(Art and Book Company),—Songs of the New 
Age, by H. D. (Speirs),—Songs of Faith, Hope, 
and Love, by the Rev. W. B. Atkinson (Stock), 
— The Sacred Vestments, by the Rev. T. H. 
Passmore (Low), — The Student’s Life of St. Pail, 
by G. H. Gilbert, D.D. (Macmillan),—The Re- 
formation Settlement, by the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl (Longmans),—Siqure e Figurine del 
Secolo che Muore, by R. Barbiera (Milan, Treves), 
—and Montaigne, Etudes et Fragments, by G. 
Guizot (Hachette). Among New Editions we 
have London, by J. W. Cundall (Greening),—A 
Digest of the Law of Evidence, by the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart. (Macmillan), — 
Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for Learning 
the German Lanawage, by C. Brenkmann, revised 
by L. A. Happé (Hirschfeld),— The Devotions of 
Bishop Andrewes, Greek and Latin, edited by 
the Rev. H. Veale (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell 
& Co.),—Modern Cremation, by Sir H. Thomp- 
son (Smith & Elder),—Robin, by Mrs. Parr 
(Macmillan),—and A Marriage in China, by 
Mrs. A. Little (Heinemann). 


_ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Bramston’s (M.) The Dawn of Revelation, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Epistles of St. Clement to the Corinthians, in Syriac, edited 
by the late R. L. Bensly, royal 8vo. @/ net. 
Lock’s (W.) St. Paul the Master Builder, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Parker’s (J.) Studies in Texts, Vol. 4. cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Psalms of Solomon, with the Greek Fragments of the Book 
of Enoch, edited by H. B. Swete, cr. 8vo. 2 
Walker’s (W. L ) The Spirit and the Incarnation, 8vo. 9/ 
Lav, 
Hunt’s (J.) The London Government Act, 1899, 7/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Denio’s (E. H.) Nicolas Poussin, his Life and Work, 12/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Otway’s (T.) Venice Preserved, 1/ net. (Temple Dramatists.) 
Tennyson’s (Lord) Life and Works, Vol. 12, Edition de Luxe, 
royal 8vo, sets only, 150/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, edited by C. H. 
Hull, 2 vols. svo. 25/ 
Le Bon’s (G.) The Psychology of Socialism, 8vo. 16/ 
History and Biography. 
Atteridge’s (A. H.) The Wars of the ’Nineties, imp. 8vo. 7/6 
Clowes (W. L.) and others’ The Royal Navy, Vol. 4, 25/ net. 
Gerard’s (F.) The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 16/ 
Macnaghten’s (H.) The Story of Catullus, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Records of the Clan and Name of Fergusson, Ferguson, and 
Fergus, Supplement, edited by J. Ferguson and R. M. 
Fergusson, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Round’s (J. H.) The Commune of London, 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Searle’s (W. G.) Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles, 20y 
Spalding’s (T. A.) A Life of Richard Badiley, Vice-Admiral 
of the Fleet, “a 8vo. 15/ 
Terry’s (C. 8.) The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, 
First Earl of Leven, 8vo. 16/ 
Waghorn’s (H. T.) Cricket Scores, Notes, &c., from 1730 to 
1773, er. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Ward’s (A. W.) Great Britain and Hanover, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Geography and Travel, 
Vivian's (H.) Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates, 15/ 
Philology. 
Eschylus, Prometheus Bound, edited by H. Rackham, 2/6 
Catullus, Poems, edited by H. V. Macnaghten and A. B. 
Ramsay, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Science. 
Castle’s (F.) Elementary Practical Mathematics, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Evans’s (K.) Botany for Beginners, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Perkins’s (R. C. L.) Fauna Hawaiiensis: Vol. 2, Part 1, 
Orthoptera, royal 8vo. 8/ net. 
General Literature. 
Bloundelle-Burton’s (J.) A Bitter Heritage, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Child’s (F. S.) A Puritan Wooing, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Collard’s (A.) Loyal, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Cusack’s (G.) The Ked Rag of Ritual, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fenn’s (G. M.) In the Mahdi’s Grasp, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Hatton’s (J.) When Rogues Fall Out, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hope’s (Anthony) The King’s Mirror, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
How to Write for the Press, by an Editor, cr, 8vo. 3/6 
Hume’s (F.) The Indian Bangle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Jane's (F. T.) The Violet Flame, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Jerram’s (C S.) The Armies of the World, cr. 8vo. 3,6 
Judd’s (A. M.) A Daughter of Lilith, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Kenyon’s (C. R.) The Dacoit’s Mine, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Keyworth’s (J. W.) The Golden Shoemaker, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Know!lson’s (T. §.) The Art of Thinking, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Leighton’s (F. F.) Life and Books, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Le Queux’s (W.) The Bond of Black, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Mackenzie's (I ) Highland Idylls, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Meade’s (L. T.) The Desire of Men, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Rae-Brown’s (C.) The Shadow on the Manse, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Sadleir’s (M. M.) Such is the Law, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Count Robert of Paris, Dryburgh Reissue, 
8vo. 3/6 
Shams, cr. &vo. 3/6 
Tay lour’s (V.) Stories from Wagner, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Thynne’s (R.) King Radama’s Word, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Watson’s (W. L.) Sir Sergeant, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wemyss’s (G.) Over the Edge, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wilson’s (R.) Laurel Leaves, cr. 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 

Theology. 
Barth (F.): Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu, 4m. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bourgeois (T.): La Villa Moderne, 30fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Raveneau (M. L.): Bibliographie Géographique Annuelle : 
— General Literature. 

Cornély (J.): Notes sur l’Affaire Dreyfus, 3fr. 50. 
Gohier (U.): Les Prétoriens et la Congrégation, 3fr. 50. 








‘THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, TOWN, AND PORT 
OF DOVER.’ 
Dover, September 16, 1§99. 

In your review of my book ‘The History of 
the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover,’ which 
appeared in the issue of September 16th, you 
say that, 
“after very careful study of the statements of Mr. 
Marshall and Canon Puckle, we can assert that 
neither of them held ‘that the walls of the tower 
were first erected solid and without arches.’ ” 
What I claimed was, not that either of the 
authorities named definitely made such a state- 
ment, but that such an inference from their 
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writings could be—and, indeed, must be— 
legitimately drawn. As the matter is one of 
great importance in settling the date of the 
first erection of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, I ven- 
ture to beg that you will allow me to quote the 
passages that your reviewer could not find, and 
as a result justify the ground which I have taken 


up. 

Canon Puckle says (‘Church and Fortress of 
Dover Castle,’ p. 29) :— 

“While exploring these foundations we came 
upon one feature so very peculiar that a more exact 
mention of it should by no means be omitted. It is 
this: that the foundation is as complete under the 
whole square of the tower as if it had been intended 
to carry up the four solid walls, without the great 
arches opening to transepts, choir, and nave. All 
round the base of the tower, at a little depth below 
the ground line, the masonry is as broadly and com- 
pletely laid as if the tower had been first built fora 
square donjop, and openings had been afterwards 
made for the four cruciform members when subse- 
quently added. It is difficult to conjecture now 
what primarily purposed end these buried walls 
could have served: whether they were intended as 
abutments against lateral pressure, or some kind of 
security against superincumbent weight, or really to 
carry a mass of wall instead of the arches constructed 
over them.” 

In the Archeologia Cantiana, vol. v. pp. 17 
and 18, we find Mr. Marshall writing as follows : 

“On the west side, and under tower arch, are 
some slight remains of a doorway, the sill of which 
is level with the chalk floor; and on either side of 
the doorway remains a portion of the plinth which 
formed the door-jambs, projecting two inches and a 
haif before the face of the wall. There are traces 
of plaster on the face of this wall on the tower side. 
The thickness of the wall I could not ascertain, as 
it had been broken up at some former period.” 

“ On the east side, between piers of tower, I have 
no doubt the foundation remains in precisely the 
same condition as when first built with the tower. 
No additional height appears to have taken place ; 
the upper surface as well as the sides have the 
appearance of being roughly plastered over with 
coarse mortar.” 

“ The remains of walls between the piers leading 
to transepts had been so disturbed and broken up 
for interments that I could find no trace of a door- 
way whatever.” 

The plan accompanying this article shows the 
foundation as continuous round the whole base 
of the tower. 

The deduction that I drew from these extracts 
in my book (p. 217) was: The foundations of 
the tower are continuous; ‘ail round the base 
of the tower the masonry is as broadly and 
completely laid as if the tower had been first 
built for a square donjon.” On p. 221 I said :— 

“Omitting all matters of mere opinion from the 
above, we are able to place the following items of 
information down as facts, testified to by actual eye- 
witnesses......7. The foundations of the towers are 
continuous under the arches, as if they had been 
= solid and the arches pierced at a later 

ate.” 


I do not believe that it is possible to deny, in 
the face of the extracts above quoted, that the 
foundations of the tower are continuous. Canon 
Puckle evidently did not dare to face the only 
sensible conclusion that could be drawn from 
it ; he only hints at asquare donjon. Sir Gilbert 
Scott ignores these strange foundations alto- 
gether. To my mind the statements of Canon 
Puckle and Mr. Marshall admit of only one 
explanation, and that is that the continuous 
foundations carried a continuous wall. I do not 
claim that either says so, but I do claim that 
what they did say proves that it must have been 
so. My supposed eagerness to be the rector of 
the oldest church in the kingdom would not, I 
hope, make me falsify the statements of any 
authority I might quote. 

Attention is drawn to a real blot in my book 
—the two dates given for the removal of the 
monks from the castle to the town, 691 and 725. 
“About the year 725” was originally written, 
and then, for reasons which seemed sufficient 
to me, was altered to 691. Culpable careless- 
ness explains the matter. W. de Gray Birch was 
my authority for saying that the date of the 


With reference to ‘‘secular canons” at that 
time I said (p. 233), ‘‘ There is some difliculty 
about reconciling the statement that it was a 
body of secular canons with the known date of 
the first formation of such orders.” 

The account of Eustace of Boulogne’s two 
affrays in Dover was printed in inverted commas, 
and the source of the quotation given. 

S. P. H. SrarHam. 


*,* We fully recognized the importance of 
Mr. Statham’s first point by the prominence we 
gave it in our review ; and it was after reading 
the passages he quotes that we ventured to 
express regret at his somewhat contemptuous 
words on those who differ from him :— 

“That the walls of the tower were first erected 

solid, and without arches, will be strenuously 
denied by certain fin-de-siécle architects we are 
fully aware ; but we prefer to trust the opinion of 
eye-witnesses, who had ample opportunities of 
examining these foundations, than [sic] the state- 
ments, however frequent and forcible, ot those who, 
having conceived an idea, will credit nothing likely 
to disprove it.” —P. 226. 
Mr. Statham, it will be seen, has now to admit 
that the ‘‘ opinion ” opposed by these architects 
is his alone, and is unsupported by those ‘‘ eye- 
witnesses ” to whom he here appeals. Indeed, 
as he has also to admit, Canon Puckle was as 
much opposed to it as the ‘‘fin-de-siécle archi- 
tects’ themselves. The Canon, as we observed, 
explicitly held that the whole church was 
erected at one time, which is what Mr. Statham 
denies. As for Mr. Marshall, he did not hold 
Mr. Statham’s opinion, as the latter now admits, 
and his statements have been quite misunder- 
stood by Mr. Statham. The wall of which he 
found traces “ on the west side and under tower 
arch ” was, in his opinion, merely a “ screen wall 
between [the] piers” of that arch. Nor is it 
the case that Sir Gilbert Scott overlooked his 
statements, for we find him writing : — 

“In the western arch of the tower were found 
the remains of a wall, in the centre of which was 
the sill of a doorway. I imagine this to have 
been the base of a screen of the Saxon period, 
possibly that to which the little baluster pillars, 
already described, belonged.”—P. 8. 

Canon Puckle adopted this ‘‘screen” theory, 
and even Mr. Statham himself tells us (p. 233) 
that 

‘*during the Saxon ascendency......a stone screen, 
remains of which were discovered by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, was erected before [sic] the western arch of 
the tower.” 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the 
‘* eye-witnesses ” formed, from their inspection 
of the remains, an ‘‘ opinion ” at direct variance 
with that held by Mr. Statham. 

As to the monastery, even the well-known 
authority of Mr. de Gray Birch will not prove 
that it was founded ‘‘ before 640” in the absence 
of evidence to that effect. 

Count Eustace’s ‘‘two affrays” were, of 
course, one, as Mr. Statham will find on re- 
ferring to the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ (Rolls 
Series), i. 312-13, where the different ver- 
sions are set out in parallel columns. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Amone the books in preparation at the 
Clarendon Press may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: ‘The Peshitto Version of the Gospels,’ 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam,—‘ Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings,’ by C. F. 
Burney,—‘ A Concordance of the Proper Names 
in the Septuagint, &c.,’ by H. A. Redpath, 
— ‘Studia Biblica,’ Part V., edited by W. 
Sanday, — ‘Samaritan Liturgies,’ edited by 
A. E. Cowley,—‘ Eusebius, Preeparatio Evan- 
gelica,’ edited and translated by E. H. Gifford, — 
‘Latin Versions of the Canons of the Greek 
Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,’ 
by C. H. Turner, Part II., — ‘ Legenda 
Angliz,’ edited by C. Horstman, 2 vols.,— 
‘Homer, Odyssey, XIII.-XXIV.,’ edited by D. B. 


edited by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, —‘ Note, 
on the Hellenica of Xenophon,’ by G. E. Under. 
hill,—‘ Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ trans. 
lations into Greek and Latin, edited by A. f, 
Godley,—inthe ‘‘Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio. 


wick ; ‘ Apollonius Rhodius,’ by R. C. Seaton; 
‘ Aristophanes,’ by W. M. Geldart and F. W, 
Hall; ‘Cesar,’ by R. L. A. Du Pontet; 
‘Cicero,’ by A. C. Clark, S. G. Owen, and 
others ; ‘ Homer,’ by D. B. Monro and T. W, 
Allen; ‘Horace,’ by E. C. Wickham; 
‘Juvenal and Persius,’ by S. G. Owen; 
‘ Lucretius,’ by C. Bailey ; ‘ Plato,’ by J. Bur. 
net ; ‘Propertius,’ by J. Phillimore ; 
‘Tacitus,’ by H. Furneaux ; ‘ Thucydides,’ by 
H. S. Jones ; and ‘ Vergil,’ by F. A. Hirtzel,— 
‘Thesaurus Syriacus,’ ed. R. Payne Smith, 
Fasc. X. Pars II. (completing the work),—‘A 
Compendious Syriac Dictionary,’ by Mrs. Mar. 
goliouth, Part III.,—‘A Dictionary of Ver. 
nacular Syriac,’ by A. J. Maclean,—‘A Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testament,’ 
edited by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and 
C. A. Briggs, Part VIII.,—‘ Marathi Proverbs,’ 
edited by A. Manwaring,—‘ A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindfisténi, and Pushtii MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,’ by H. Ethé, Part II.,—‘A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library,’ by S. Baronian,—‘The Satapatha- 
Brahmana,’ translated by J. Eggeling, Part V., 
—‘ Ramanuga’s Sribhashya,’ translated by G. 
Thibaut,—‘ A Translation into Modern English 
of King Alfred’s Version of Boethius,’ by W. J. 
Sedgefield,—‘ King Horn,’ edited by J. Hall,— 
‘The Complete Works of John Gower,’ edited 
by G. C. Macaulay,—‘ The Canon of Chaucer, 
by W. W. Skeat,—Dryden’s ‘Critical Essays,’ 
edited by W. P. Ker,—‘ Plays and Poems of 
Robert Greene,’ edited by J. C. Collins, —‘ The 
Works of Thomas Kyd,’ edited by F. S. Boas, 
—‘ Milton’s Poetical Works,’ edited by H. C. 
Beeching, —‘A Summary Catalogue of Bod- 
leian MSS.,’ by F. Madan, Vols. V. and 
VI.,—‘ Italy and her Invaders,’ by T. Hodg- 
kin, Vols. VII. and VIII., a.p. 744-814 
(completing the work), — Asser’s ‘ Life of 
Alfred,’ edited by W. H. Stevenson,—‘ Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel,’ edited by C. Plummer, 
Vol. II.,—‘ Voyages of the Elizabethan Sea- 
men,’ edited by E. J. Payne, Second Series,— 
‘Origines Icelandics,’ edited by the late G. 
Vigfisson and F. York Powell,—‘ History of 
Agriculture and Prices,’ by the late J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, Vols. VII. and VIII.,—‘ Letters 
of Ricardo to Hutches Trower,’ edited by J. 
Bonar and J. H. Hollander, — ‘ Babar: the 
Founder of the Mughal Dynasty,’ by S. Lane- 
Poole,—‘ Catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS. (D) 
in the Bodleian Library,’ by W. D. Macray, 
Part V. (Index),—‘ Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe, from the Decline of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ Part XXIV., — ‘Physical Aspects of 
Soils,’ by Robert Warington,—‘ A Catalogue of 
Eastern Lepidoptera Heterocera in the Oxford 
University Museum,’ Part II., ‘ Noctuina,’ by 
Col. C. Swinhoe,—and authorized translations of 
Pfeffer’s ‘ Pflanzenphysiologie,’ by A. G. Ewart, 
and Goebel’s ‘ Pflanzenorganographie,’ by I. 
Bayley Balfour. In the series of ‘* Anecdota 
Oxoniensia ”: Firdausi’s ‘Yfsuf and Zalikha,’ 
edited by H. Ethé; ‘Kanva Satapatha Brah- 
mana,’ edited by J. Eggeling; Bale’s ‘Index 
Britannize Scriptorum,’ edited by R. L. Poole 
and Mary Bateson ; and ‘ Old-English Glosses,’ 
edited by A. S. Napier. 
Mr. William Heinemann’s announcements 
include: — In Art: ‘The Life and Work of 
Peter Paul Rubens,’ by Emile Michel, trans- 
lated from the French by E. Lee, 2 vols.,— 
‘British Contemporary Artists : Seven Studies,’ 
by Cosmo Monkhouse, with illustrations,— 
‘Some Principles of Roman Art, and their 
Application in Early Christian Painting,’ by F. 
Wickhoff, translated and edited by Mrs. S. A. 
Strong,—‘ Twelve Portraits,’ by W. Nicholson ; 








foundation of the monastery was before 640. 


Monro,—‘ Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta,’ 


and ‘The Square Book of Animals,’ by the 


theca Oxoniensis”: ‘ Auschylus,’ by A. Sidg. ‘ 
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same, with comments in rhyme by A. Waugh, | 
in two editions,‘ Mother Duck’s Children,’ 
coloured drawings by ‘‘Gugu” (the Countess 
Rasponi),-— ‘The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman,’ by John Bunyan, with compositions 
by G. W. Rhead and L. Rhead. In History, 
Biography, and Travel: ‘The Life of William 
C. Oswell,’ by his son, W. E. Oswell, illustrated 
by H. Macbeth - Raeburn, 2 vols., — ‘The 
Memoirs of Victor Hugo,’ translated by J. W. 
Harding,—in ‘‘The Versailles Historical Series, ” 
all edited by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, ‘The Prince 
de Ligne: his Memoirs,’ &c., 2 vols.; ‘The 
Correspondence of Madame, Princess Palatine, 
Mother of the Regent ; of Marie Adélaide de 
Savoie, Duchesse de Bourgogne; and of 
Madame de Maintenon, in Relation to Saint- 
Cyr’; and ‘The Book of the Ladies,’ by P. de 
Bourdeille, Abbé de Brantéme,—‘The Life 
and Letters of John Donne,’ by E. Gosse,— 
‘The Memoirs of the Baroness de Courtot,’ 
2 vols., translated by Miss J. Haynes,—‘ My 
Father and I,’ by the Countess de Puliga, — 
‘Under Queen and Khedive: the Autobio- 
graphy of an Anglo-Egyptian Official,’ by 
Sir Walter Miéville, —‘The Man William 
Shakespeare,’ by Frank Harris,—‘ A Political 
History of Contemporary Europe, 1814-1896,’ 
from the French of C. Seignobos,—‘ Innermost 
Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs,’ by 
Ralph P. Cobbold,—in ‘‘ The World in 1900,” 
a new geographical series, edited by H. J. 
Mackinder: ‘ Britain and the North Atlantic,’ 
by the editor; ‘Scandinavia and the Arctic 
Ocean,’ by Sir C. R. Markham; ‘The Medi- 
terranean and France,’ by E. Reclus ; ‘Central 
Europe,’ by Dr. Joseph Partsch ; ‘ Africa,’ by 
Dr. J. S. Keltie; ‘The Near East,’ by D. G. 
Hogarth; ‘The Russian Empire,’ by Prince 
Kropotkin; ‘The Far East,’ by A. Little; 
‘India,’ by Col. Sir Thomas Holdich ; ‘ Aus- 
tralasia and Antarctica,’ by H. O. Forbes; 
‘North America,’ by I. C. Russell ; and ‘South 
America,’ by J. C. Branner. General Litera- 
ture, Science, &c.: ‘Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth-Century Literature,’ a translation of Dr. 
Brandes’s ‘ Hauptstrémungen,’6 vols.,—in ‘*The 
Literatures of the World” Series : ‘ A History of 
Sanskrit Literature,’ by A. A. Macdonell; of 
Modern Scandinavian Literature, by Dr. G. 
Brandes ; of Hungarian Literature, by Dr. Zoltan 
Bedthy ; of American Literature, by Prof. W. P. 
Trent ; of Latin Literature, by Dr. A. W. Verrall ; 
of Russian Literature, by K. Waliszewski ; and 
of Provengal Literature, by H. Oelsner,—‘ The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature,’ by Arthur 
Symons,—‘ The Art of Life,’ by C. Whibley, — 
‘Telephotography,’ by T. R. Dallmeyer,—‘ The 
Recreations of Man,’ by K. Groos, translated by 
Prof. Baldwin,—‘ Mental Philology (Essai de 
Sémantique),’ from the French of M. Bréal, 
with introduction by Prof. Postgate,—‘The 
Voices of Night,’ by F. A. Steel,—‘ They that 
Walk in Darkness: Ghetto Tragedies,’ by I. 
Zangwill,—‘ Active Service,’ by Stephen Crane, 
—‘ Folly Corner,’ by Mrs. H. Dudeney, —‘ Fire,’ 
by G. d’Annunzio,—‘ The Lion and the Uni- 
corn,’ by R. H. Davis,—‘ Hearts Importunate,’ 
by E. Dickinson,—‘The Image-Breakers,’ by 
G. Dix,—‘ Stories of Chinatown,’ by C. B. 
Fernald,—‘ The White Terror,’ by Félix Gras, 
—‘ Twice Derelict, and other Stories,’ by Max- | 
well Gray, —‘ The Slave,’ by R. Hichens, —‘ The 
Valley of the Great Shadow,’ by A. E. Holds- 
worth, —‘Dartnell,’ by Benjamin Swift,—‘ Little 
Bob,’ by ‘‘Gyp,”—‘In Ole Virginia’ and ‘The 
Burial of the Guns,’ by T. N. Page,—also new 
novels by Hall Caine, Mrs. Steel, Sarah Grand, 
Zangwill, &c.,—Turgenev’s ‘The Diary of a 
Superfluous Man,’ ‘A Desperate Character, and 
other Stories,’ and ‘The Jew, and other 
Stories, —‘The Gay Lord Quex,’ by A. W. 
Pinero,—‘The Cat and the Cherub,’ ‘Moon- 
light Blossom,’ and ‘The Ghetto,’ by C. B. 
Fernald,—‘ A Dead City,’ by G. d’Annunzio, 








translated by A. Symons,—and ‘ Youth,’ by M. 
Halbe. 


Among John Lane’s forthcoming books are: 
White’s ‘ Selborne,’ edited by Grant Allen, and 
illustrated by E. H. New,—‘The Education 
of Mr. Pipp,’ by C. D. Gibson,—‘ All about 
Dogs,’ by Charles H. Lane, —‘ Florilegium 
Latinum,’ passages rendered into Latin, edited 
by the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray and the 
Rev. E D. Stone, —‘ Poems,’ by Matthew 
Arnold, edited by A. C. Benson, and illustrated 
by H. Ospovat,—‘ The Land of Contrasts,’ by 
James F. Muirhead,—‘ The other Side of the 
Sun: Fairy Tales,’ by Evelyn Sharp, —‘A 
Hundred Fables of La Fontaine,’ with illustra- 
tions by P. J. Billinghurst,—‘ Pierrette: Fairy 
Stories,’ by H. de Vere Stacpoole, with illustra- 
tions by C. Robinson,—‘The Acrobat,’ by 
J. D. Barry,—‘ A Lost Lady of Old Years,’ by 
John Buchan,—‘ Malay Pictures,’ by Sir Frank 
Swettenham, —‘One Queen Triumphant,’ by 
Frank Mathew, —‘The Realist,’ by Herbert 
Flowerdew, —‘A Sister to Evangeline,’ by 
C. G. D. Roberts,—‘The Judgment of Helen,’ 
by Thomas Cobb, —‘ The White Dove,’ by 
W. J. Locke, —‘English Elegies,’ by J. C. 
Bailey,—‘ The Decay of Sensibility, and other 
Essays,’ by S. Gwynn,—‘ Omar Khay’am: a 
New Translation in Verse,’ by Mrs. Cadell,— 
‘Sleeping Beauty, and other Prose Fancies,’ by 
R. Le Gallienne,—‘ Outside the Garden,’ by 
Helen Milman,—‘ The Suitors of Aprille,’ by 
Norman Garstin, —‘A Child’s Primer of Natural 
History,’ by Oliver EHlerford,—‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca: a Play,’ by Stephen Phillips, —‘ Fugitives : 
Poems,’ by Winifred Lucas, —‘ Satan Absolved,’ 
by W. S. Blunt,—‘In Cap and Bells: Verses,’ 
by O. Seaman,—‘ Osbern and Ursyne,’ by John 
Oliver Hobbes,—‘ What is Poetry?’ by Edmond 
Holmes,—‘ The Expansion of Western Ideals 
and the World’s Peace,’ by C. Waldstein,— 
‘The Trials of the Bantocks,’ by G. S. Street, 
—‘Jack of all Trades,’ by J. J. Bell,—‘ The 
Worshipper of the Image,’ and ‘ Rudyard Kip- 
ling: a Criticism,’ by R. Le Gallienne,— 
‘ Marpessa,’ by Stephen Phillips,—and Tenny- 
son’s ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ with drawings 
by P. Crake. 

Mr. Grant Richards’s list includes an édition 
de luxe of Tennyson’s ‘A Dream of Fair 
Women, and other Poems,’ with drawings by 
EK. J. Sullivan,—‘The Jonah Legend,’ by 
W. Simpson,—‘ The European Tour,’ by Grant 
Allen,—‘ Famous Trials,’ by J. B. Atlay,— 
‘The Psychology of Woman,’ by L. Marholm, 
translated by G. A. Etchison,—‘ The Island,’ 
by R. Whiteing, with two chapters added,— 
‘Twelve Tales,’ selected by Grant Allen,— 
*Sellcuts’ Manager,’ by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
—‘Cold Steel,’ by M. P. Shiel,—‘ McTeague,’ 
by Frank Norris,—‘ Rag, Tag, and Bobtail,’ a 
picture book for children, by Mrs. Farmiloe, 
with verses by W. Parnell,—‘The Book of 
Shops,’ by F. D. Bedford, with verses by 
E. V. Lucas,—‘ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of 
his Countrymen,’ by F. P. Dunne,—‘ Study 
and Stage: a Year-Book,’ by William Archer, — 
‘Frames of Mind,’ by A. B. Walkley,—‘ The 
Tragedy,’ by Bernardino Ochino, edited by 
C. E. Plumptre,—‘ The Case for Protection,’ 
by E. E. Williams, —‘ Patriotism and Empire,’ 
by J. M. Robertson,—‘ Realms of Gold,’ by 
J. Dennis,—‘The Teaching of Jesus To-day,’ 
by E. H. Miles,—‘ Nicholas and Mary, and other 


| Milton Folk,’ by R. M. Gilchrist, —‘ Cooper’s 


First Term,’ by Thomas Cobb,—‘ Daphnis and 
Chloe,’ translated by G. Thornley,—and ‘A 
Child’s Cookery Book,’ by Mrs. Tate. 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons have in hand the 
following: An édition de luxe of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s *‘ Baby Books,” ‘The Baby’s Opera,’ 
‘The Baby’s Bouquet,’ and ‘The Baby’s Own 
AXsop,’ in 1 vol., under the title ‘ Triplets,’— 
‘Children of Wrath,’ by J. P. Webster, —‘ The 
Kingdom of a Heart,’ by Effie A. Rowlands,— 
‘ The Boys of Dormitory Three,’ by H. B. North, 
illustrated by E. J. Wheeler,—‘ The Pace that 
Kills,’ by Nat Gould, —‘ Intellectual Whist,’ by 
Major-General Drayson,—‘ Chess Endings for 





Beginners’ and ‘Chess Traps and Stratagems,’ 
both edited by J. H. Blake,—a ‘Chess Note- 
Book,’ for the purpose of recording games,— 
and a number of new editions of standard and 
popular works. 








A GAELIC POETS GENEALOGY. 
Terceira, Worthing. 

In the review, September 9th, of Rob Donn’s 
poems, the conclusion is reached that for all 
practical purposes he was a Mackay. Though 
this may, from some points of view, be reason- 
able enough, it is hardly fair to the newspaper 
controversy which has been hotly going on in 
the North for many months. Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and the immediate localities of the poet’s 
birth have been much exercised as to whether 
he was really a Calder or Mackay. A drawn 
battle seems to be the result of the very High- 
land question. 

The important point is that the surname 
of Mackay belongs, and belonged, only to the 
particular family now represented by Lord 
Reay. If Rob Donn cannot be affiliated to that 
ruling lineage, it matters little whether he is 
called Calder or Mackay. No one ever has 
hinted that he was other than of the peasantry, 
who had only first names till in the seventeenth 
century. Every student of the Highland popu- 
lation knows that the aboriginal natives were 
not of the same blood as many of the ruling 
chiefs, the Mackays in particular, who were 
Irish immigrants or adventurers. In a general 
sense Rob may be called a Mackay, but in the 
exact he cannot be authenticated so, nor satis- 
factorily as a Calder. Why should he not be 
accepted as Rob Donn without controversy, the 
genealogical problem practically insoluble ? 

THomas SINCLAIR. 


*,* Undoubtedly many Highland chiefs were 
of different race from the rank and file of their 
clans; so far we quite agree with our corre- 
spondent ; but we do not see how this affects our 
conclusion, which, indeed, he seems to accept, 
that for ‘‘all practical purposes Rob was a 
Mackay,” i.e., his people belonged by allegiance 
to Clan Morgan and followed Lord Reay, what- 
ever was their own patronymic (if any). The 
controversialists in the Scottish press do not 
seem to have carried certainty any further. 








Literary Gossip. 

‘Lirrte Forxs 1v Many Lanps,’ which 
Mr. John Murray will publish shortly for 
Mrs. Louise Jordan Miln, is founded chiefly 
on personal observation of the children of 
distant countries, a class who have not 
received as yet much notice from travellers 
and ethnologists. Now the characteristics 
of pickaninnies, papooses, bambinos, and 
other bairns will all be considered by one 
who has made a lifelong study of the 
subject. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for October Mr. 
R. Barry O’Brien, the author of the recent 
‘ Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,’ discourses 
on another Irish patriot, namely, John Phil- 
pot Curran; Lady Broome, in a fourth 
instalment of her ‘Colonial Memories,’ 
deals with insect life in Trinidad; and 
Prof. Morris, of Melbourne, writes on the 
newly discovered ‘ First Log of Capt. Cook 
in the Royal Navy.’ Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, in ‘An Ambassador to the Sultan,’ 
describes the adventures of Sir Thomas 
Roe, a courtier of James I.; Mr. Michael 


MacDonagh recounts some journalistic 
humours, under the title of ‘ At 
the Reporters’ Table’; Mrs. Archibald 


Little, in ‘Our Pet Herons,’ touches on the 
ruthless destruction of those birds for 


; 
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aigrettes ; and Mr. Cyril Parkinson writes a 
paper on ‘The Islets of the Sargasso Sea.’ 
Among the other contributions to the 
number are Urbanus Sylvan’s ‘ Conference 
on Books and Men,’ a story by K. and 
Hesketh Prichard entitled ‘The Heart of 
Fort Tchev,’ and chaps. xxxix. to xlii. of 
Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s serial story ‘ Little 
Anna Mark.’ 


Blackwood for October will contain the 
opening chapters of a new story by Joseph 
Conrad, entitled ‘Lord Jim.’ In ‘Three 
Days in the Granuaile’ Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
will describe the successful work of the 
Congested Districts Board in establishing 
and developing the fishing industries on 
the west coast of Ireland, the Granuaile 


being the Board’s steamer employed in the | 


work. Other features of interest are ‘The 
Naval Manceuvres of 1899,’ ‘ Fashion in 
Fiction,’ and ‘ The Looker-on.’ Zack’s new 
story ‘On Trial’ is included in the number. 


Mrs. C. W. Earue’s new volume will be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. in this country, and by the 
Macmillan Company in the United States, 
under the title ‘More Pot-pourri from a 
Surrey Garden.’ It is dedicated to the 
readers of ‘Pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,’ and conforms to some extent to 
that volume, as a chapter is allotted to each 
of the months of the year, but they run from 
September to August instead of January to 
December. 


Tue same firm will publish next month 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s new work entitled 
‘The Log of a Sea Waif. The volume 
should prove very interesting, as it is a 
record of the author’s experiences during 
the first four years of his sea life, from the 
age of twelve to sixteen, and in most cases 
the real names of the ships and individuals 
mentioned are given. It contains eight full- 
page illustrations, which have been specially 
drawn by Mr. Arthur Twidle. 


Mr. Epwin ve Listz, formerly M.P. for 
the Loughborough division, is completing 
the memoir of his father, Mr. Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle, left unfinished by the 
death of Mr. Purcell. Mr. Ambrose de 
Lisle, of Grace Dieu Manor and Garendon 
Park, Leicestershire, was one of the few con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic Church before 
the Oxford movement began. His interest 
in the early achievements of the Young 
England Party, and his friendship with his 
neighbour Lord John Manners, have their 
record already in the pages of ‘ Coningsby,’ 
where he is familiar as Eustace Lyle. 


THERE is some talk of publishing a new 
volume of papers left by Cardinal Manning. 
Of these a large number remain that were 
withheld—some by accident and others by 
design—from the hands of Mr. Purcell. 


Two new volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
popular “‘ Highways and Byways Series” 
may be expected to appear in the course 
of the autumn. In one dealing with the 
county of York, Mr. Arthur Norway will 
supply the letterpress, as in the case of the 
work upon Devon and Cornwall, while Mr. 
Pennell and Mr. Hugh Thomson again 
combine to reproduce the illustrations. A 
volume on Normandy—always an attractive 
hunting-ground to the tourist—is under- 
taken by Mr. Percy Dearmer, and Mr. 








Pennell will execute all the illustrations for 
this work. 


Mr. Nisser Batn’s new book, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Constable, is en- 
titled ‘The Daughter of Peter the Great,’ 
and covers the period 1741-1762, dealing 
with the little-known reign of the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna. In these pages the 
Seven Years’ War will for the first time 
be treated from the Russian standpoint, and 
the volume includes new details from numer- 
ous hitherto unused original sources relating 
to the diplomatic history of Europe during 
that period. A special feature of the book 
will be the description of the bizarre and 
splendid Court of Elizabeth. 


Mr. Mvrray will issue this autumn 
‘The Natural History of Religion,’ by 
Prof. E. B. Tylor, based on a revision of 
two series of Gifford Lectures, which ought 
to take rank as an authoritative work like 
the author’s ‘ Primitive Culture.’ 


Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons promise a new 
and cheaper edition of ‘The Autobiography 
and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant’ in a day or 
two. 


‘VatpaA HAnem: THE RoMANcE OF A 
TurxisH Hania,’ which has been arousing 
some curiosity as to its authorship while 
running through the pages of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, is now about to be published in 
volume form. It is by Miss Daisy Hugh 
Pryce, already known to the public as the 
author of ‘ Goddesses Three.’ 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Andrew 
Aird, one of the oldest of the printers of 
Glasgow, who was well known as a writer 
on the city and his special work there. His 
‘Reminiscences’ of editors, printers, &c., 
whom he had met in the course of sixty 
years was probably his best-known book. 


In 1549 Dr. John Ponet, Bishop of Win- 
chester, translated a ‘Tragedy’ written 
by Bernardino Ochino, and published it 
for the first time. The work is a 
trenchant attack on Roman Catholicism, 
but it is still more interesting for its re- 
markable parallelism to ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
The original is, so far, quite unknown, and 
the translation was evidently made from a 
manuscript copy. Mr. Grant Richards is 
now about to publish it, under the editorship 
of Miss C. E. Plumptre. 


Tue illustrated shilling series of ‘ For- 
gotten Children’s Books,” to be issued at 
once by the Leadenhall Press, begins with 
the moral Mrs. Turner’s amusing cautionary 
stories, entitled ‘The Daisy’ (1807); the 
second series of cautionary stories, entitled 
‘The Cowslip’ (1811); and ‘A New Riddle 
Book by John the Giant Killer, Esquire’ 
(1778). Others are to follow. 


Tue thirteenth volume of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ is expected almost immediately. 
The editor furnishes an introduction, in 
which he records the characteristics of the 
sales of 1899, and includes a forecast of 
the tastes of collectors and of the prices of 
the future. 


Mr. Rowianp Warp has in hand an 
important volume on sport in Somaliland 
by Count Joseph Potocki. Besides a very 
numerous selection of photogravure plates, 
there will be upwards of sixty coloured 
illustrations and amap. Amongst African 





sporting books it will take rank as a most 
elaborate specimen. The edition is limited 
to two hundred copies. 





ArcHDUKE Rainer has just presented to 
the Hofbibliothek of Vienna his famous 


collection of papyri, consisting of 70,000 } 


Greek, 30,000 Arabic, and 5,000 Coptic 
manuscripts. The immediate occasion for 
the magnificent gift was the recent appoint. 
ment of Prof. Karabacek, who had cata. 
logued the manuscripts for the last fifteen 
years, to the post of Director of the Hof. 
bibliothek. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘Sunningwell,’ an original 
work by Mr. F. Warre Cornish. 


INTERESTING additions to Messrs. Dent 
& Co.’s successful series of ‘Temple 
Classics’’ will be ‘ The Laxdale Saga’ (now 
first translated from the Icelandic), Defoe’s 
‘ Journalof the Plague,’ Crabbe’s‘ Borough,’ 
and Earle’s ‘Microcosmography.’ Several 
of Tennyson’s poems will also be issued in 
this form. 


Tue Freie Literarische Gesellschaft 
in Diisseldorf intends to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of Heine’s birth— 
a date about which authorities disagree—by 
a great public ‘‘Gedenkfeier’’ in December. 
The Germans seem to be just beginning to 
recognize that Heine was one of their 
greatest poets. 


Tue Final Report of the Commissioners 
on Intermediate Education (Ireland), price 
23d., has been issued as a Command Paper, 
and can be obtained from Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, King, or other booksellers. It is 
brief, but contains much wisdom on the 
subjects of examination and competition, 
nearly all of a general educational nature, 
and with little special reference to the case 
of Ireland. English and Scotch experts were 
consulted, and their evidence will be pub- 
lished later. Ordinary ‘‘ payment by re- 
sults” is condemned, and capitation, with 
extras, recommended. We notice that the 
name of Dr. Walsh, although styled ‘‘ His 
Grace,” ‘* The Most Reverend,” and ‘“ Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,” comes last in the Com- 
mission, following that of ‘David G. 
Barkley, Esq., LL.D.,” and Dr. Walsh also 
signs last, although he attaches ‘ Arch- 
bishop of Dublin” to his signature. No 
precedence is given in Great Britain to 
Roman Catholic prelates, unless cardinals, 
in which case precedence has been given to 
them irregularly, but, after consideration, 
behind princes of the blood, and before 
marquises; whether before dukes or not 
does not appear. But this is an Irish 
Commission, and we were under the im- 
pression that the archbishops and bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
had been accorded high precedence, along 
with the archbishops and bishops of the 
disestablished Church of Ireland, at Dublin 
Castle, whence this particular Commission 
issues. 


Tue other Parliamentary Papers likely to 
be of the most interest to our readers this 
week are Education Grants, Returns for 
1898-9 (2s. 11d.); Endowed Charities, 
West Riding of York, Vol. II. (6s. 6d.) ; 
Statistical Abstract, United Kingdom, 1884- 
1898 (1s. 1d.); and Statistical Abstract, 
British India, 1888-9—1897-8 (1s. 6d.). 
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SCIENCE 
Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands. By 
G. A. B. Dewar. “The Haddon Hall 


Library.”’ (Dent & Co.) 


Tue picturesque district which forms the 
principal subject of this pleasantly descrip- 
tive book is situated in the north-west corner 
of Hampshire, bordering on Wiltshire and 
Berkshire, not far from where the chalk 
hills reach a high point, rather more 
than 600 feet above sea level. It has 
not been taken much into account by 
compilers of guide-books, for it offers few 
inducements to the ordinary sightseer, 
while it is, moreover, difficult of access by 
direct railway service. Its natural sylvan 
beauties, however, well deserve a visit, 
Dole Wood—the ‘‘hub” of Mr. Dewar’s 
experiences— having been formerly a part 
of Chute Forest, which extended into 
Wiltshire, while Harewood Forest, nearly 
2,000 acres in extent, lies within the dis- 
trict. Then there are still portions of the 
large wood of Bentley remaining in the 
west, while the well-timbered Alice Holt 
Forest in the east still exists. Few out- 
posts afford a finer and more varied pro- 
spect than Tangley Clump, from which the 
innacle of Salisbury Cathedral can be 
Socctnad without field glasses; and before 
we go further a part of the author’s de- 
scription may be quoted, for it gives a 
very fair idea of his style :— 


“Bare and severe lay the hills above 
Combe 3...... green on the convex, and by reason 
of the grey light on the concave, how fine those 
hills looked that still, clear June evening. 
There is a glamour about such barren and 
severe spots in the midst of a country the 
features of which are softness and plenty. 
Green waving woods of oak and underwood, 
valleys watered by pellucid and never-failing 
chalk springs, trim cottages, their gardens 
ablaze through the summer with the flowers of 
our forefathers, lanes having great straggling 
hedges, laden in many parts with heavy masses 
of wild clematis, might save even a decidedly 
flat country from the charge of tameness ; but a 
bit of wild, open moorland, a bleak hill without 
a green thing save its grass upon it, or with, at 
the most, a few stunted bushes and deformed 
trees, will always be a weleome change to the 
lover of landscape. Towards a bare wind-swept 
hill the eye will always be drawn. When I 
turned homewards that evening Combe was all 
grey ; the yellowhammer, a bird that seems 
quite indifferent whether he lives and nests 
by bright homestead, in grass-grown woodland 
glade, or on a high and solitary spot like this, 
had ceased ; and round the oaks beneath, the 
nightjar, the ‘sombre gigantic swallow’ of the 
twilight, was gliding and glancing like a bird- 
ghost.” 

It has already been intimated that the 
Hampshire highlands are merely a starting- 
point, and even in the second chapter our 
guide, who is a peripatetic naturalist, leads 
us from Sarum to Winchester, relating 
by the way his own experiences and 
those of others in an eminently discursive 
manner. Of the pair of peregrines which 
frequented the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
the female, or ‘falcon,’’ which laid or 
dropped her eggs in the gutters of the 
tower, is strongly suspected of having been 
the ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ a celebrated bird 
which was lost in the neighbourhood by a 
well-known Gloucestershire falconer. From 





Salisbury spire we naturally pass to Salis- 
bury Plain, and equally of course to 
traditions of the bustards which formerly 
frequented the downs between Andover and 
Winchester, respecting which Gilbert White 
remarked that ‘‘ bustards when seen on the 
downs resembled fallow-deer.”” The words 
between quotation marks are Mr. Dewar’s, 
and they are substantially correct, but if the 
author knows their place of publication he 
belongs to the well-informed minority. In 
the chapters entitled ‘‘The Sweet of the 
Year,” ‘* The Woodlands’ Melody,” and “A 
Bird’s-nester’s Notes’? Mr. Dewar’s personal 
experiences are interesting, and they are 
occasionally novel, as in the case of the 
grey wagtails, which built their nest under 
a loose slate in the roof of the author’s old 
home in the woods, miles away from any 
water; but although the young were reared, 
this departure from the customary habitat of 
the species was never repeated. It is evident 
that the author is acquainted with the real 
wood-warbler, or wood-wren (Phylloscopus 
sibilatriz), but his habit of speaking of birds 
like the garden-warbler and the blackcap 
as ‘‘ wood-warblers”’ because they frequent 
woodlands is liable to confuse the reader ; 
while, to increase the muddle, a “ golden 
warbler” is mentioned (p. 52), for which 
the printer may be responsible. Mr. Dewar 
is doubtful as to the rearing of a second 
brood in the season by the spotted fly- 
catcher, but we can assure him that this is 
by no means unusual, and at the end of 
June, 1896, a pair were occupied with their 
second nest, and also found time to feed 
their first and fledged brood, not many 
miles from the country so well de- 
scribed by the author. We _ entertain, 
however, considerable doubt as to the 
accuracy of the statement (p. 134) that 
‘“‘a few pairs of wigeon...... stay and 
breed in the meadows”; while as for the 
four eggs of the jack snipe “found at the 
top of Bransbury Common,” we have no 
hesitation in saying that there is not a 
single authenticated instance of the nesting 
of that species in any part of the British 
Islands. On the other hand, Mr. Dewar is 
very properly incredulous with regard to 
the asserted breeding of the black wood- 
pecker in Hants, and if he had seen (as we 
have) the eggs assigned to that species 
his suspicions would be increased. He 
might well have gone further, and stated 
that the bird itself had never been seen in 
the county. 

‘‘ Angling in Hampshire”’ is one of the 
best chapters, and pages have been, and 
will be, written about the Test. Most 
anglers will agree to the statement that 
‘‘trout nowadays are decidedly more diffi- 
cult to catch than they were twenty years 
ago”; but although the cutting of the 
weeds tends to expose the angler to view, 
there is, on the other hand, less chance of 
losing a fish by ‘‘weeding’’ when it is 
hooked. Probably the majority of the 
streams are over-fished, and consequently 
the trout are over-educated. ‘‘ Among the 
Butterflies,” ‘‘The Silent Time,” ‘In the 
Autumn Fields,” and ‘‘ Winter Sport and 
Wild Life’’ are the remaining chapters, 
and in them Mr. Dewar has plenty to say 
about sport and country life. Excellent are 
his remarks upon the irreparable damage 
that may be caused by allowing rabbits to 





increase beyond a certain point, especially 
if a severe winter should occur almost simul- 
taneously, for then the small timber is 
barked and ruined. The fact that weasels 
and stoats will often bolt before a ferret, 
‘‘which a large rat will sometimes boldly 
face,”’ is attributed to cowardice; but the 
poor little weasel would be hopelessly over- 
matched, and allowance should be made for 
the peculiarly evil smell of the ferret, as 
well as for surprise and the natural ten- 
dency to a strategic movement while con- 
sidering the situation on the part of the 
stoat. Before closing the notice of this 
agreeable work, a word of praise must be 
said for its get-up and for the beautiful 
photogravures of scenery from drawings 
by R. W. A. Rouse. Is there really any 
necessity for the coloured plates of the 
nightingale, redstart, and lesser white- 
throat, since these birds are common? Many 
of the headpieces and vignettes are, how- 
ever, very quaint, and there is an index. 








INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN SCIENCE. 


Srr Micuaet Foster, in his address last 
week to the members of the British Association, 
briefly referred to a projected scheme for what 
is, in effect, the international federation of 
science. This scheme, although gradually 
assuming definite shape, is as yet little known 
of outside the small band of men who in this 
country are pledged to its promotion. 

The pointed remarks of the President have, 
however, had the effect of stimulating curiosity 
upon a subject which is of interest nut only to 
the scientific public of this country, but to that 
of other nations, and a few words in regard 
thereto may prove opportune at the present 
moment. 

The idea for the establishment of an inter- 
national association of the great learned societies 
of Europe appears to be the outcome of discus- 
sions carried on at Gottingen last year. For 
some time past the academies of Vienna, 
Munich, Géttingen, and Leipzig have been 
federated into an association or ‘‘ cartell,” each 
meeting in turn at their respective headquarters 
to talk over scientific matters of joint interest. 
At the last gathering there were two or three 
questions which, while of prime importance to 
English men of science, were of sufficient inter- 
academical value to come before the ‘* cartell,” 
notably Antarctic research and the cataloguing 
of scientific literature. English delegates were 
therefore invited to attend, and did so, and out of 
this invitation has grown the desire for a wider 
basis for the association, a basis which should, 
in fact, admit of international federated effort 
in science, applicable to schemes requiring 
general or partial international agreement. 

How the English delegates took up the matter 
at this point, and with what eminent success, 
may perhaps be left unsaid, but the formation 
of an international association of the great 
learned societies of the world is regarded as 
expedient and feasible, and the adherence of the 
principal among them has been secured, with 
the happy inclusion, it may be mentioned, of 
the National Academy of Washington. 

It is now intended to hold a conference at 
Wiesbaden, on the 9th and 10th of October 
next, when the organization of the association 
and its business details will be fully entered 
into, and it will, at the same time, be decided 
whether regular meetings shall be held, or only 
as occasion may require. A date and place, 
however, have been suggested for the first 
official meeting, and it is noteworthy (just 
now) that the proposition that this should take 
place in the year 1900, at Paris, emanated 
some time ago from English men of science, 
and will come up for discussion and settlement 
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at Wiesbaden. It is this congress of co-operat- 
ing societies to which the President of the 
British Association alluded in his remark that 
Paris might witness ‘‘the first select Witena- 
gemote of the science of the world.” 

After all, it is possible that Prof. Huxley’s 
look into the future, expressed with singular 
weight of words in 1885, may bear fruit in mani- 
fold and unlooked-for measure. He said :— 

“ Whatever may be the practicability of political 
federation for more or fewer of the rapidly grow- 
ing English-speaking peoples of the globe, some 
sort of scientific federation should surely be 
possible. Nothing is baser than scientific Chauvin- 
ism, but still, blood is thicker than water ; and I 
have often ventured to dream that the Royal 
Society might associate itself in some special way 
with ail English-speaking men of science.” 








FINE ARTS 
Dickens and his Illustrators. By F. G. Kitton. 
Illustrated. (Redway.) 


Mr. Kirroy, to whom lovers of George 
Cruikshank are already indebted for a 
sympathetic and well-informed memoir, hit 
upon a capital subject for his industrious 

en when he determined to collect all that is 

own of the artists who gave, or attempted 
to give, life and form to the characters 
Dickens created. That their author did 
not recognize his own in very many of the 
designs of the brilliant etchers and draughts- 
men on wood who “illustrated”? him, and 
was entirely satisfied by but few of the 
more elaborate pictures to which he per- 
force had to stand as a sort of godfather, 
is not at all surprising. It is seldom other- 
wise, and the writers are rare whose 
illustrators are happy in pleasing them. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that, whatever 
Dickens might have thought of the majority 
of the prints and pictures here in view, the 
world’s notions of his men and women have 
so largely crystallized about Mr. Frith’s 
Dolly Varden, Phiz’s Mr. Chadband, 
Mr. Gale’s Mr. F.’s Aunt, and certain 
other masterpieces of the sort, that it is 
difficult to think of these characters in any 
other forms. 

Nor is it otherwise when we remember 
the elaborate compositions representing 
incidents in the novels as they appeared to 
Cruikshank, Hablot K. Browne, and John 
Leech. Without Cruikshank we should be 
badly off indeed as regards Mr. William 
Sikes (to say nothing of the infinitely 
pathetic portrait of his dog), Mrs. Corney 
and her friend Mr. Bumble, and Mrs. 
Gamp. Of the last-named lady the por- 
trait is so good that it is even questionable 
if Dickens’s own description of ‘‘ George” 
himself, which he put into her mouth at 
Euston, where she “‘ was drove about like a 
brute animal and almost worritted into fits,” 
is more happy and vivacious. We may 
differ from Thackeray’s eulogy of Cruik- 
shank’s representation of Fagin, and prefer 
to accept it as verging on a caricature; but 
no one sees Oliver Twist except with 
“‘George’s’? eyes. We remember being 
introduced to the little Miss Kenwigs—it 
was in the days when those young ladies 
wore their hair in tails—by H. K. Browne, 
who called our attention to Morleena seated 
in a tall chair and attended by the cotffeur ; 
and all who know that grim landscape show- 
ing the body of Mr. Quilp washed ashore 
will acknowledge that Dickens’s narrative 





gains much in horror and intensity by its 
means. 

At any rate, whether helped or hindered 
by his illustrators, Dickens seems to have 
been sometimes not a little ungrateful to 
even the best of them when, whatever else 
they might achieve, they did not entirely 
adapt their art to his ideals. On the 
other hand, he often expressed his grati- 
tude in the warmest terms, and recog- 
nized his creations ‘‘in the solid,” as 
artists say. Nor can it be said that 
the cuts which he praised so highly 
invariably harmonize with the notions of 
Dickens’s lovers. In this connexion Mr. 
Kitton’s readers will cease to wonder at the 
illustrators’ occasional failures when they 
find how very slight and imperfect were 
many of the preliminary instructions given 
to them. They had to make the designs 
required, and did the best they could 
upon the shortest conceivable notice. At 
times Hablot K. Browne complained bitterly 
that Dickens did not send him more than 
a few printed lines as a guide to the subject 
to be illustrated; and being kept in ignor- 
ance of the context as well as the subsequent 
career of the characters he had to deal with, 
he found it difficult to delineate them as 
well as the novelist might wish. At other 
times Dickens overwhelmed the bewildered 
artists with instructions as to what was 
to be expressed in etchings which, he 
occasionally suggested, ought to put the 
reader not only in touch with the author, 
but to suggest the drift and ending of his 
complex, picturesque, and emotional work. 
No wonder if, as Mr. Kitton points out, the 
artists often strayed widely from their 
authorities, as in the case of the ten pupils of 
Dr. Blimber, whom Browne made seventeen. 
John Leech made a colossal blunder of a 
similar sort, much to his friend’s dismay. 
Dickens sometimes asked for impossibilities, 
as when he demanded of Cattermole—to 
whose charmingly sympathetic and pictur- 
esque veinof sentiment ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock’ owed something of its popularity— 
a design representing Master Humphrey’s 
clock as stopped! Cattermole’s peculiar 
aptitude, being dashed with sentimentality, 
was a great thing for the novelist, and he 
warmly recognized its value. ‘‘Believe me,” 
he wrote, 

‘* that this is the very first time that any designs 
for what I have written have touched and moved 
me, and caused me to feel that they expressed 
the idea I had in my mind.” 

This was after Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne had done their best with ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘Nickleby,’ ‘Dombey,’ 
and ‘ Copperfield.’ And whatever may be 
the intrinsic merits of Cattermole’s illus- 
trations to ‘Master Humphrey,’ there can 
be no doubt that in his case the harmony 
was perfect between the artist and his 
subjects. So thoroughly did Dickens feel 
this, that he adapted his text to include an 
old gateway, ‘‘which I had,” he wrote, 
‘‘put in expressly with a view to your 
illustrious pencil.” Public taste is so fickle 
that nowadays such a compliment as this to 
Cattermole may seem almost as incredible 
as the fact that this very clever designer 
declined to be knighted at a time when the 
distinction was not so common as it has 
since become. It must be remembered that 
at this epoch people were more surprised to 





see Landseer accepting knighthood than to 
find Maclise and Cattermole refusing it, 
Able and popular as he was, it is sad to 
know that the widow and children of the 
last were in dire need of the fund which 
Dickens started for their relief. What 
Dickens thought of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock’ is characteristically expressed in his 
note to Cattermole: ‘“‘I am breaking my 
heart over this story, and cannot bear to 
finish it.” 

If the heart of the author was thus wrung 
by the woes of his own creations, how great 
was the compliment paid to Cattermole, to 
which we have referred above! Forster 
sympathetically observed, on behalf of the 
illustrators of Dickens, ‘that the artists 
certainly had not an easy time of it.” In 
fact, extemporized designs, even when first- 
rate men had made them, were not unfre- 
quently cancelled outright, or more or less 
radically altered. Even when the unlucky 
Cruikshank tried to temporize by modify- 
ing his first design for ‘Rose Maylie and 
Oliver,’ the proof of the second attempt 
failed to please the novelist, who was, by 
the way, not always so judicious in appre- 
ciation as in Cattermole’s case. ‘The 
novelist’s requirements were,” says Mr. 
Kitton, “exacting even beyond what is 
ordinary between author and illustrator; 
for he (Dickens) was apt (as he himself 
admitted) to build up temples in his mind 
not easily makeable by hand.’’ On the 
other side it may be remembered that now 
and then, as in the cases of R. Seymour 
and Cruikshank—who actually asserted 
that he was the originator of Oliver 
Twist himself, as well as of Fagin and 
Bill Sikes—other men claimed to have 
invented his masterpieces. Whereupon 
ensued no end of assertions, denials, and 
counter - assertions, of which a compact 
digest is included in this book. Cruikshank, 
to whose genius and varying fortunes many 
pages before us are devoted, really and 
sincerely persuaded himself that he was the 
rightful claimant and the arch-legislator in 
these cases. But he failed utterly to estab- 
lish his claims. Nevertheless, it is more 
than probable that Dickens, who did not 
often finish his texts before they were in 
the illustrators’ hands, really did owe to the 
studies of the famous artists he had to 
deal with precious hints and sympathetic 
suggestions as to his characters, their local 
colour and environment. 

How distinguished were Dickens’s artistic 
expositors few of us who have not enjoyed 
Mr. Kitton’s opportunities have realized to 
the full. To each of thema section of this 
text is devoted, with the further advantage 
of sixty-nine excellent facsimiles of designs, 
some of which are now published for the 
first time. The more important sections 
deal with Cruikshank, H. K. Browne, 
Cattermole, R. Doyle, Millais, Leech, C. 
Stanfield, Maclise, Samuel Palmer, and 
Messrs. M. Stone and L. Fildes. Such 
second- and third-rate “illustrators” as 
R. W. Buss, who seldom ceased to be dull 
or failed to be commonplace, if not 
vulgar, and R. Seymour, who was mostly 
“slangy,” need not have detained Mr. 
Kitton so long as they did. Nor need 
they detain us at all. Each of the sec- 
tions before us comprises a terse and, 80 
far as we have tested it, accurate and 
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sufficient biography of the artist, including 
his training in design, and, above all, a 
history of his connexion with Dickens, with 
records—most of which sve fresh, while all 
of them are apt and interesting—of what- 
ever is known about his most important 
Dickensian designs. Nor is this all. Mr. 
Kitton has been at the pains of compiling 
appendices describing the illustrations and 
the illustrators of the cheap and later 
reprints of the novels. In these lists are 
names not less distinguished than those 
of C. R. Leslie, F. Walker, C. Green, Messrs. 
E. A. Abbey, Phil May, and H. Furniss, 
and Sir J. Gilbert, besides A. B. Houghton, 
G. J. Pinwell, and F. Barnard, of lesser 
repute. A second appendix is concerned 
with ‘‘ extra illustrations ”’ by such worthies 
as ‘A. Crowquill” (7.¢., A. Forrester), K. 
Meadows, and Mr. ©. D. Gibson. Ap- 
pendix iii. contains a copious list of pictures 
proper, painted in oil and water colours and 
exhibited by several of the above, and in- 
cludes the names of Messrs. W. M. Egley, 
W. P. Frith, W. Gale, C. Green, C. R. 
Leslie, F. Stone, T. Webster, and Henry 
Wallis. A very good index of names con- 
cludes the work, which is in its way, as in 
bulk and weight likewise, monumental. 

Our own columns have been the place in 
which Dickens defended himself against the 
assertions of various “ illustrators’’ who, 
like Cruikshank, averred that they had in- 
vented, or at least suggested to the novelist, 
his leading characters. R. Seymour’s son 
had the temerity to claim for his father the 

aternity of Mr. Pickwick. The consequent 
battle raged in March and April, 1866. In 
February, 1894, we published some notes 
concerning the original Mr. Squeers, who 
was one Mr. William Shaw, and Mr. Kitton 
tells us that several Yorkshire schoolmasters, 
insatiable of notoriety, actually disputed 
with Shaw the doubtful honour of being 
the prototype. The text before us abounds 
in personal details and anecdotes of the 
characters, some of whom were really as 
carefully studied from the life as Shaw was 
when Dickens and H. K. Browne jointly 
made their trip to Yorkshire to investigate 
the typical Dotheboys Hall. It should not 
be forgotten that, long before Dickens’s 
time, such “ establishments ”’ as Mr. Squeers 
presided over were so well known that the 
essayists of the middle of the last century 
failed neither in censuring nor caricaturing 
them. 

We are not always at one with Mr. 
Kitton as an art critic. We do not, for 
example, endorse his estimate of ‘‘ Phiz” 
as the ‘‘premier” illustrator and “ artistic 
exponent-in-chief’’ of Dickens. That posi- 
tion we unhesitatingly claim for Oruik- 
shank; but otherwise Mr. Kitton exhibits 
nice discrimination concerning the idiosyn- 
crasies of the artists he treats so carefully 
and tenderly, and is at pains to mark the 
different degrees of Dickens’s affection for 
them shown by means of all sorts of queer 

et names. Asserting that “after 1854 

uss’s pictures were for some reason ex- 
cluded from the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition,” Mr. Kitton might have added that 
the ‘‘reason” in question was the in- 
creasing badness of works which were never 
of much account. The portraits included 
of Stanfield, F. Stone, Browne, Cattermole, 
Doyle, Maclise, and 8S. Palmer are im- 





measurably hetter than those which serve 
for Cruikshank and Dickens. 








BRITISH MINIATURE PAINTERS AND THEIR WORKS. 
Offa House, Upper Tooting, September 13, 1899. 

On reading the generously appreciative notice 
of my book on miniatures which appears in 
your issue of this week, I find I am to blame 
in failing to express my indebtedness to the 
Atheneum in the bibliography of my book, and 
in the remarks about the provenance of some 
of the Duke of Buccleuch’s Hilliards, &. I 
should like to repair this omission, so far as 
I am now able, and to say how much I regret 
it. My behaviour is the more unaccountable 
because I have for many years past derived both 
pleasure and instruction from the art criticism 
which appears in your columns. I ask your per- 
mission to say a few words about the tradition 
of Holbein being a left-handed painter.. The 
reviewer terms it an ‘‘astonishing slip’? on my 
part when I speak of Vosterman’s portrait (re- 
presenting Holbein holding the brush in his 
left hand) as a source of the tradition, and I am 
referred to ‘Old London,’ 1867, p. 320. May I 
quote the passage ?— 

“Most of the portraits of Henry VIII., more 

especially those attributed to Holbein, have the light 
coming in from the spectator’s right, a circumstance 
which may have tended, in some degree, to establish 
the tradition that Holbein was left-handed. These 
are specified by Van der Dort as done upon the 
wrong light.” 
In these words it seems to me that Sir George 
Scharf does no more than conjecture that be- 
cause Van der Dort was in the habit of saying 
done on the ‘‘ wrong light,” when most people 
would say the left, therefore this may be the 
cause of the tradition that Holbein was a left- 
handed painter. Surely the theory rests upon 
slender grounds if that is all the evidence. 

As to the drawing for the Denny clock, I 
should probably have expressed my sense of 
the versatility of the artist better had I quoted 
it as an instance of his capacity as a designer; 
although the ‘‘amorini” which surmount it 
seem to me admirable in their grace, freedom, 
and flow of line. I named that particular draw- 
ing because when I wrote it was being shown at 
the British Museum and was accessible to all. 

J. J. Foster. 


*,* There is no other ‘‘ evidence ” for what 
our correspondent calls the ‘‘theory ” of Hol- 
bein’s left - handedness than that to which 
Scharf referred. 





Burlington Fine-Arts Club, Savile Row. 

A Few facts, of possible interest to your readers, 
suggest themselves in connexion with your able 
review of this book. The subject is a popular 
one, and has during the last few years received 
the attention of various writers, who have pre- 
sented us with several prettily got-up, but not 
always accurate works. 

It is strange that not one of these compilers 
refers to the marvellous series of early English 
royal portraits in the Amsterdam Museum, 
some thirty in all, I think, and of the highest 
quality and interest. 

This collection includes three of Mary Stuart, 
one of Darnley, two of Edward VI., an Eliza- 
beth by Hilliard, James I. by Isaac Oliver, and 
Charles I. by Peter Oliver, dated 1621 ; Frede- 
rick of Bohemia by Peter Oliver, James II. by 
Hoskins, and two others of hin. by Cooper, 
Charles I. by Hoskins, and his daughter the 
Duchess d’Orleans bythe same artist ; Charles II. 
as a child, signed Nhar; a magnificent por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria in a contemporary 
enamel frame, signed and dated by Hoskins 
(this miniature is about 8 in. in diameter) ; 
Charles II., signed by Cooper, in a filigree frame 
about 8 in. by 6; another of Henrietta Maria 
by Hoskins, Arabella Stuart by Isaac Oliver, 
and Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, by Peter 
Oliver; and others of Queen Anne, the early 
Georges, and Charles Edward. 





Not even at Windsor itself is there so com- 
plete a series, showing such excellence, genuine- 
ness, and preservation, and it would be of in- 
terest to know how the Dutch nation became 
possessed of them. 

In Mr. Foster’s work reference is made 
(p. 121) to a small miniature by Reynolds, as 
probably a solitary specimen of his skill in this 
branch of the art. I doubt if this is the case, as 
I find he exhibited a miniature portrait in the 
Academy of 1784. 

I can endorse your reviewer's remarks regard- 
ing Flatman’s work, and I go so far as to say 
that many of his miniatures are of equal quality 
and unrecognizable from the method of Cooper. 
Mr. Salting has one, which came, I think, from 
Dr. Propert, who had catalogued it as a 
‘*Cooper,” and in the Dyce collection at the 
South Kensington Museum there is another of 
equal merit. The art of miniature painting is 
so essentially English that one deplores the 
fact that there is no national collection beyond 
the one at South Kensington, which, but for the 
Coopers, the Jones collection, and one or two 
others, is unworthy of being called a collection at 
all. The extent to which miniature work was 
practised in the last century may be gathered 
from the catalogues of the various exhibitions ; 
for instance, in the Royal Academy exhibition 
of 1783 there were more than seventy exhibits 
of miniature portraits, many consisting of several 
examples. 

I would go so far as to suggest that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery should con- 
sider the advisability of placing in some of the 
rooms cases of representative miniatures of the 
particular school or time. To form a basis a 
selection could be made from those at South 
Kensington and the British Museum, to be 
added to by bequest or purchase ; this sugges- 
tion, if followed, has the advantage of not re- 
quiring further wall space. I have no doubt 
there are many who would be glad to lend 
specimens to be seen and appreciated by the 
public and to be well cared for, rather than 
keep them shut up in drawers and cases at 
home, subject to damp or the destroying in- 
fluence of sunlight or other destructive agencies, 

LeveRTON Harris. 


*,* The picture to which Mr. Harris refers 
as a miniature was indeed hung in the Miniature 
Room at the Academy in 1784. Distinguished 
as No. ‘*320t+” (there being a ‘‘320” besides) 
in the Catalogue, it was a portrait of Lady 
Catherine Manners (afterwards Lady Forester), 
and engraved by Gaugain in 1785. It was, with 
other Reynoldses, burnt at Belvoir Castle in 
1816, having been exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1813, second hanging, as No. 115, 
when the dimensions were given as 1 ft. 3in. 
by 1ft. lin. It was probably not really a 
miniature, but placed in the Miniature Room 
simply because it was a small life-size picture 
of a child’s head and shoulders. A portrait of 
S. Whitbread, No. 46 in the same Institution, 
measured 1 ft. 3in. by 1 ft. Lin. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. THORNYCROFT’s colossal statue of Oliver 
Cromwell, which was conspicuous in the Aca- 
demy Exhibition this year, will be unveiled at 
Westminster on the 31st prox., when Lord 
Rosebery will assist at the ceremony. 


Tue Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which will 
be opened at the New Gallery from the 9th prox. 
to the end of November, is to comprise a room 
entirely occupied by works of William Morris, 
who was President of the exhibiting society. 


Mr. Jonn Murray has in hand a book on 
‘The Walls of Constantinople,’ by Mr. Alex- 
ander van Millingen, whose long residence as a 
professor of history in the city has enabled him 
to deal thoroughly with the subject. Chapters 
are devoted to such themes as the Theodosian 
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Walls, the Palace of the Porphyrogenitus, and 
Inmates of the Prison of Anemas. 


A number of illustrators, including Mr. 
Henry Ospovat, Mr. Oliver Onions, Mr. E. H. 
New, Mr. J. W. Simpson, and Mr. Herbert 
Cole, are being invited by Mr. Lane to illustrate 
a series of small volumes, each devoted to 
single poems, such as ‘The Sensitive Plant’ 
and ‘The Dream of Fair Women.’ 

Miss ©. A. Hurton’s long-expected mono- 
graph on Greek terra-cottas will be published by 
Messrs. Seeley & Co. in October. The book 
will contain a preface by Dr. A. S. Murray, and 
includes a full account of the use and meaning of 
the statuettes, as well as of their manufacture. 


Tne Builder announces that the estate which 
includes the Chimes, the late J. R. Herbert’s 
house, built from Pugin’s design, at the corner 
of West End Lane, Hampstead, has been sold. 
This means that this edifice, which is to some 
extent historic, will disappear. The eccentric 
R.A., who lived there for many years, named it 
after Dickens’s Christmas story. 


Tue Congress for Christian Archeology, 
which was to have been held at Ravenna 
during the present year, has been postponed 
until 1900, when it will meet at Rome about 
the middle of April. Arrangements are being 
made to give the members of the Congress 
opportunity for study in the catacombs under 
expert scientific guidance. Some hope is even 
held out of a search for hitherto undiscovered 
memorials of ancient Christianity. 


THE historical painter Prof. Friedrich Wil- 
helm Martersteig, who died recently at Weimar 
in his eighty-sixth year, had been a member of 
the Berlin Academy of Arts for more than half 
a century. He was a native of Weimar, and 
after studying at Diisseldorf for four years under 
Schadow and Hildebrandt, went to Paris, where 
he lived from 1838 to 1847, and was much in- 
fluenced by Paul Delaroche and Ary Scheffer. The 
subjects of his pictures were mostly taken from 
the history of the Reformation and the Thirty 
Years’ War. He was more successful with his 
cartoons than his paintings. 


Dr. WiEGcAnD, who has lately been excavating 
for the German Government at Priene, will 
shortly commence similar operations at Miletus. 
It is expected that he will find there examples 
of Byzantine art. 


Sicnor Patizzi has just died at an advanced 
age at Naples. He was born in 1818 at Vasto, 
near the Adriatic, and after having studied the 
law he repaired to the school of painting at 
Naples, and subsequently to Paris. He excelled 
at landscape, but more particularly as an animal 
painter. He presented his best paintings to 
the National Gallery of Rome, where a special 
room called ‘‘Sala Palizzi” has been assigned 
to them. His last work was an ‘ Agnus Dei,’ 
which he presented to his native town. 


THE discovery of another reputed Rembrandt 
is reported from Amsterdam. It was made by 
Dr. Bredius on accompanying to a Baptist 
church the Polish art historian Count G. 
Mycielski, who is staying at that place for 
the purpose of collecting materials on the life 
and works of the Polish painter Christopher 
Lubinietzki. Dr. Bredius offered 15,000 florins 
for the picture, which represents a beautiful 
youth of twenty years of age, and is supposed 
to date from about 1632. 


THE restoration of the ancient cathedral 
church at Brechin, which has fallen into a bad 
state and is a very interesting relic of its kind, 
is being discussed. The large sum (10,0001.) 
which it is proposed to obtain for this purpose 
suggests extensive work of a drastic nature 
rather than what might suffice to preserve the 
building in a serviceable condition, 
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THE WEEK. 
THE WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Last week we were only just able to state 
that a successful concert had been given in 
the Town Hall on the Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Elgar conducted his Orchestral Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme (Op. 36). This 
work, produced at a Richter Concert last 
season, has already been noticed in these 
columns, and a second hearing more than 
confirms the high opinion we then formed 
of it. Since the London performance Mr. 
Elgar has revised and strengthened the 
finale. The contrast between the ‘Lux 
Christi’ in the morning and the Variations 
in the evening of the same day was striking. 
The one, it is true, was vocal and sacred, 
the other instrumental and of thoroughly 
secular character, and yet one could not help 
feeling that the short oratorio—written, by 
the way, three years ago—was, for the most 
part, made, but that the Variations were 
inspired. Miss Marie Brema sang Saint- 
Saéns’s clever and picturesque setting of 
Victor Hugo’s ballad ‘ La Fiancée du Tim- 
balier’ with wonderful skill, feeling, and 
dramatic instinct. In the closing scene of 
the ‘ Gotterdimmerung’ she sang, or rather 
declaimed, with intense power ; in a concert 
hall, however, the effect of this grand ending 
of the music-drama is more or less mangué. 
Mr. Plunket Greene sang a song by Mr. 
Charles Wood, and Sir Hubert Parry’s 
‘Anacreontic Ode,’ for which the composer 
occupied the conductor’s desk. The first 
part of the concert concluded with Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s spirited ‘ Britannia’ Overture. 

On Thursday morning Mr. Horatio W. 
Parker conducted his ‘ Hora Novissima,’ 
a setting of the Latin poem by Bernard de 
Morlaix for soli, chorus, and orchestra. 
The work is undoubtedly interesting, yet 
it is one of promise rather than of achieve- 
ment. It was written seven years ago, 
and at that time the composer, not thirty 
years of age, was under the strong influence 
of Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Dvorak, of 
which many traces are to be found in his 
music. This is, indeed, only natural. It 
is, however, only when imitation gives place 
to assimilation that a composer really shows 
what is in him. Mr. Parker has made a 
serious study of his art—of that he gives 
many proofs in his music—and we believe 
that his gifts are capable of high develop- 
ment. We have not formed this opinion 
solely from the work performed at this 
festival ; we have also looked through the 
vocal score of ‘The Legend of St. Chris- 
topher,’ a dramatic oratorio, which Mr. 
Parker wrote last year. 

The absence of all straining after effect 
in the ‘Hora Novissima’ deserves note. 
The composer says what he has to say in 
a straightforward manner. At times the 
thoughts are borrowed, at times they are 
his own, though not of great strength or 
originality; the general smoothness and 
skill of the writing, however, set off the 
subject-matter to good advantage. The 
opening chorus, and the quartet with chorus, 
‘* Hic breve vivitur,” which follows, are con- 
ventional ; but in the bass solo “Spe mode 
vivitur ” a more characteristic note is struck. 








The principal section has a certain rugged 
boldness, and the middle section, with its 
uncommon rhythm, its quiet vocal part, 
around which circles an expressive melod 
assigned to the violins, is in excellent con. 
trast. The chorus ‘‘ Pars mea, Rex meus,” 
contains good fugal writing, though it does 
not work up to a very energetic climax. In 
the second part we would notice an effective 
tenor solo, ‘‘ Urbs Syon Aurea,” witha rich, 
picturesque accompaniment. The double 
chorus which follows is distinguished by 
breadth, simplicity, and gradation of in- 
terest up to the very close. An alto solo, 
‘“‘ Gens duce splendida,” opens well, but the 
middle section sounds tame. The chorus ¢ 
capella, ‘‘Urbs Syon Unica,” is a curious 
and not altogether satisfactory mixture of 
ancient and modern styles; there are, how- 
ever, some quaint effects in it. The final 
quartet and chorus, ‘‘ Urbs Syon Inclyta,” 
is effective, yet we feel that it is unduly 
spun out. 

The performance was good. The solo 
vocalists were Madame Albani, Miss Ada 
Crossley, and Messrs. Edward Lloyd and 
Plunket Greene. The choir, under Mr, 
Parker’s firm beat, sang with energy and 
good will. The Latin words were used. 
A clever translation has, however, been 
made by the composer’s mother. ‘ Hora 
Novissima’ is, we believe, the first American 
work ever produced at an English festival, 
and we may hope that it will not be the last, 
for it is well that we should know still 
more about musical art in America. 

Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ in eight parts 
was then sung. The edition used was one 
recently published by Messrs. Novello under 
the editorship of Mr. W. Barclay Squire, who 
in a prefatory note remarks that “ especial 
care has been taken to preserve the antiphonal 
character of the music, a feature which is 
destroyed in Richard Wagner’s edition.” 
There are certainly some passages in the 
Wagner edition in which the antiphonal 
character is ignored. From the editor’s 
severe sentence, however, any one not 
acquainted with the Wagner version might 
imagine that the composer’s antiphonal 
effects were wholly set aside. The first 
part of the very long programme concluded 
with Beethoven’s Symphony in a, No. 7. 
This was, of course, a test piece for the 
conductor. The playing was excellent; 
the fine orchestra, under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Alfred Burnett, indeed, dis- 
charged its duties admirably during the 
whole course of the Festival. We make, 
as we have already said, all allowance for 
Mr. Atkins, who is young and inexperienced. 
Nowinthe Wagner musicon Wednesday even- 
ing, and again in the Beethoven Symphony 
this morning, we felt the want of character 
and decision in the conductor’s beat. There 
are faults of two kinds—the one positive, 
the other negative. The formerkind might— 
nay, in the case of a good musician like Mr. 
Atkins, probably would—disappear in time ; 
but if a man lacks the peculiar gift of 
guiding the forces, vocal and instrumental, 
under his command, of making them bend 
their wills to his, of inspiring them in the 
performance of great works with that 
enthusiasm which at once communicates 
itself to the audience, no amount of good- 
will or study will bestow it on him. And 
Mr, Atkins, if we are not mistaken, is not 
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a born conductor. It is unpleasant to 
criticize unfavourably ; if the able cathedral 
organist is not also an able conductor, it is 
not his fault, but his misfortune. The 
morning concert ended with Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ 

In the evening Bach’s dignified church 
cantata ‘God’s Time is the Best,’ Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise’ were per- 
formed. Detailed mention of such well- 
known works is unnecessary; we would, 
however, say a good word for Mr. W. Green’s 
artistic and expressive singing of ‘The 
Sorrows of Death’ in the Mendelssohn 
cantata. Good tenors are none too plentiful, 
and Mr. Green seems to have before him 
a prosperous career. ‘The Messiah’ was 
given on Friday morning; and with a 
“grand” service in the evening the 
Festival came to aclose. We would once 
again recognize the good services rendered 
throughout the week by the organists, Mr. 
A. H. Brewer and Dr. G. R. Sinclair. 

The excellent historical and analytical 
comments in the programme-books were 
from the pen of Mr. Herbert Thompson, of 
Leeds. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Ar the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert last 
Thursday week was performed, for the first time 
in England, the Symphony in c major (Op. 1, 
No. 3), by Michael, younger brother of Joseph 
Haydn. The work was discovered a few years 
ago by the musical director of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Kremsmiinster. The date of its com- 
position is given as 1784. Theallegroand finale 
are genial and pleasing, and the slow middle 
movement is tuneful. 


THe autumn season is rapidly approaching. 
Miss Clara Butt will give a morning concert at 
St. James’s Hall on October 7th, previous to 
her departure for America. Madame Marchesi 
announces two vocal recitals in the same hall 
on November 10th and 17th. Signor Busoni 
will give three pianoforte recitals on Octo- 
ber 28th, November 16th and 27th; and the 
Hungarian pianist M. Ernst Dohndnyi three, 
on November 4th and 13th and December 4th. 
Sefior Sarasate also announces three concerts on 
November 9th and 30th and December 14th. 


THe Musical Times for this month contains 
an interesting notice of Mr. Frederick Niecks, 
Professor of Music in the University of Edin- 
burgh. His post is no mere sinecure, for in 
addition to instructive historical concerts, the 
professor gives no fewer than 140 lectures 
each session. In the literary world Prof. Niecks 
is well known as the author of the best and most 
comprehensive life of Chopin. He is now 
putting the finishing touches to a book entitled 
‘Modern Music.’ 


Mr. Rosert Newman announces that in con- 
sequence of the general support given by the 
public to the present series of Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts, they will be extended to 
the 21st of October. 


THE Gazzetta Musicale di Milano of Septem- 
ber 14th gives an account of the production of 
Dom Perosi’s new oratorio in the cathedral of 
Como on September 12th. The work, entitled 
‘Il Natale del Redentore, is divided into two 
parts, ‘ L’Annunciazione’ and ‘Il Natale.’ The 
impression made by the oratorio is said to have 
been remarkable. The maestro was forced, 
against his wish, to allow a ‘Magnificat’ in the 
first part to be repeated. The orchestral inter- 
lude of the second part is described as a “jewel 
of descriptive music.’ The performance in 
the vast edifice is said not to have been satis- 





factory as regards the vocalists, with the ex- 
ception of the baritone Kaschmann, who has 
a fine, well-trained voice. The audience, three 
thousand in number, repeatedly expressed their 
approval in the most demonstrative manner. 
In our cathedrals we listen to music in respect- 
ful silence. In Italy, however, such is not the 
custom. 

Le Guide Musical announces that M. Siegfried 
Wagner, who is now in Switzerland, has had a 
brilliant offer made to him by the well-known 
impresario M. Rudolph Aronson to conduct a 
series of concerts in America next year. Richard 
Wagner, in 1855, was also invited to visit 
America, but he wrote to his friend Uhlig that 
he had declined, adding, ‘‘ Yet America floats 
before me as a possible money source, if indeed 
one’s sole aim were the making of a small 
fortune.” 

MAETEKLINCK is said to have finished two 
short dramas to be set to music, and bearing 
respectively the titles of ‘Ariane and Blue- 
beard’ and ‘ Sister Beatrice.’ 

AN important musical publication will very 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of ‘Choral Songs by Various Writers 
and Composers, in Honour of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.’ It will form a handsome 
volume in full music-folio size, edited by Sir 
Walter Parratt, with a preface by Mr. A. C. 
Benson, and it will contain in all thirteen 
songs. The writers include the Marquis of 
Lorne, Mr. E. Gosse, Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Earl of 
Crewe, and Mr. Austin Dobson, while all the 
best composers will contribute the music. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall 
‘rues. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
‘Tuurs Promenade Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Fart. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


i ce 


THE WEEK. 


Her Masgsty's.—‘ King John.’ By William Shakspeare. 
Played in Three Acts and Sixteen Tableaux. 

Drury Lane —‘ Hearts are Trumps,’ a Drama in Five 
Acts and Four Tatleaux. By Cecil Raleigh. 


Mr. Tree's production of ‘ King John’ is 
the most interesting and satisfactory Shak- 
spearean revival of recent days. The con- 
ditions under which an historical play of 
Shakspeare has to be given are now known 
and inevitable. They are such as Shak- 
speare, who was in no sense a Shakspeari- 
olater, would presumably have approved, 
and the praise or blame of their employ- 
ment does not in any case belong to Mr. 'lree. 
It being conceded that a play such as ‘King 
John’ is to be regarded as a vehicle for stage 
pageantry, the one thing to be demanded is 
that the pageantry supplied shall be helpful 
and not cumbersome or oppressive. That 
requirement is admirably fulfilled. Those 
who contemplated King John on his throne, 
according to the old ballad, 

In that stead, 

With his crowne of golde so fair on his head, 
Amorg all his liege men so noble of birth, 
saw a picture of life under the Angevin 
kings as correct and as splendid as is ever 
likely to be realized. Equally excellent 
were the scenes before Angiers or at St. 
Edmundsbury, wherein the kind of environ- 
ment for which in the prologue to ‘ King 
Henry V.’ Shakspeare sighed seems realized, 
and there is scarcely a need that the audience 

should 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance. 





The performance, moreover, if not perfect— 
since ideal kings and heroes do not grow on 
blackberry bushes—is of more than average 
excellence, and is in some parts excellent. 
A King John better than that of Mr. Tree 
the present generation has not seen, nor 
can our memory supply us with so good 
a Constance or Arthur. Mr. Tree’s ap- 
pearance conforms absolutely to the idea 
of the monarch we have framed from exist- 
ing effigies, and his acting has admirable 
subtlety and, in the death scene, impressive 
intensity. Miss Neilson as Constance does 
not deliver her matchless piece of vitupe- 
ration with sufficient madness and breath- 
lessness—she is not carried away in a 
whirlwind of passion. Yet if ever there 
was a speech that justified the extreme 
of impetuosity it is surely this. In the 
scenes that follow the passion and the 
pathos were both expressed with an intensity 
one had supposed to be beyond the actress’s 
range. Her appearance was regal and 
lovely. Very tenderly carried out were the 
scenes between Hubert and Arthur, and 
the love- making between Blanch and the 
Dauphin was delectable. Mr. Waller’s 
Bastard was a fine piece of acting, richly 
satirical, if scarcely blunt enough. In this 
character, Shakspeare, as he is at the pains 
to inform us, painted Coeur de Lion himself, 
with his brutal outspokenness and dare- 
devilry, his impatience of restraint or con- 
trol, his fiery temper, and—shall we add ?— 
his innate cruelty. Had Shakspeare written 
a play on the subject of Richard, a con- 
tingency which he must have dreamt of, 
the Bastard is the hero we should have seen. 
Some minor parts, including Queen Elinor, 
were admirably played. It is curious how 
given to chiding are all Shakspeare’s his- 
torical queens. It seems as if in speaking 
of ‘sad stories of the death of kings,” 
Shakspeare had designedly omitted the men- 
tion of queens. No language of sorrow in 
literature is, however, more inspired than 
that he puts into the mouth of Constance. 

The revival is in all respects worthy of 
our modern stage. It is opportune also, 
and there is no question that recent events 
will lend its patriotic language the utmost 
possible significance. It is long since a 
Shakspearean performance has been more 
picturesque or illuminating. 

Since the misfortunes of the beauti- 
ful Cunégonde, the daughter of the 
famous Baron de Thunder-ten-Tronckh, no 
such chapter of accidents as befalls Dora 
Woodberry, the heroine of Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh’s new drama at Drury Lane Theatre, 
has fallen to the lot of womanhood. Though 
more innocent than her predecessor, and 
afflicted with far less devotion to the natural 
sciences, the young lady in question expe- 
riences in the course of a few days as many 
insults, mortifications, and injuries as con- 
stitute an unrivalled experience of girl- 
hood. Though of spotless purity of conduct, 
and affianced to an heroical young clergy- 
man, she sees her own head on the top of 
a nude figure in the Royal Academy, and 
is supposed by fashionable London to have 
sat for ‘‘the altogether” to a well-known 
young artist. A little later, and in a costume 
not much less scanty than that in which 
she has been painted, she executes, with no 
preliminary rehearsal or experience, a comic 
turn in a music-hall, and one week later 
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she is all but the victim of an attempt at 
murder on an Alpine glacier. In provoking 
such misfortunes she is guilty of nothing 
worse than an aggressive stupidity such as 
that against which, according to Schiller, 
the very gods 
Contend in vain. 


The adventures of this ill-treated maiden 
and her no less ebulliently and intrepidly 
perverse mother constitute the basis of Mr. 
Raleigh’s new melodrama at Drury Lane. 
They are wholly inadequate for the purpose, 
or would be so were the modern playgoer 
one whit more exigent as to the character of 
the fare provided him. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for our purveyors of melodrama, so 
long as a series of tableaux—the more 
familiar the better—is provided for it, the 
public does not demand in pieces such ele- 
mentary proceedings even as consecutiveness 
or cohesion. Taught by an experience now 
extending over some years, Mr. Raleigh 
trades boldly on the ignorances, the good 
nature, and the indifference in the matter of 
art of his audience. He places his action 
exactly where he chooses, and, having attained 
an effect, dismisses it and does not concern 
himself for a moment with its issues or 
results. He deals, indeed, with a world in 
which there are neither consequences nor re- 
sults. In ‘Hearts are Trumps’ he determines 
to show us the Botanical Garden on the day 
of the floral féte, the Royal Academy pre- 
sumably on that of the private view, the 
studio of a popular artist, a fashionable 
bonnet-shop, and a music-hall, and, to 
wind up, an Alpine accident involving an 
attempted murder, a series of hairbreadth 
escapes, and the death of the villain by the 
agency of an avalanche. Nothing is easier 
for everybody concerned, except the scene- 
painter and the machinist, who are called 
upon to perform perpetual miracles. Miracles 
indeed are the things they accomplish ; and 
one scene of a music-hall—beheld, as it were, 
from behind its own stage, with the mock 
audience facing the real, and being acted 
to by performers with their backs to the 
genuine public—is unlike anything pre- 
viously attempted. These things constitute 
a triumph all the more signal that it is per- 
turbed or interrupted by no dramatic action. 
There are in fact, as has been said, no con- 
sequences. On the heroine’s experiences 
we have dwelt. No less remarkable is the 
manner in which a Jew money-lender, de- 
termining to slay a young woman whose 
life he has insured, paves his own way 
to the gallows, and leaves at every spot 
stores of irrefutable evidence of his guilt. 


It is a matter of complaint with the new 
and brilliant dramatists we have of late 
acquired—our Pineros, Joneses, Grundys, 
and the like—that they are more severely 
judged than the producers of popular melo- 
drama. We doubt if they would in their 
hearts care for the application of a similar 
standard, even though it may be wormwood 
to them to hear that Mr. Raleigh reaches 
his aim while they not seldom come short 
of their intentions. For ‘Hearts are 
Trumps’ is an unmistakable success, which 
will bring fortune to all concerned in its 
production. It is not a drama; but then 
itis not as a dramait appeals. It is a spec- 
tacular entertainment ; as such only may it 
be judged, and as such it is a triumph. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


Two more theatres—Her Majesty's and the 
Prince of Wales’s—have reopened: the former 
with ‘King John,’ the latter with ‘The Moon- 
light Blossom.’ About eight more West-End 
houses have to be added before the list is com- 
plete. 

Mr. G. W. ELLiort, a young actor of versa- 
tile powers, has acquired the lease of St. George’s 
Hall, at which he proposes to give afternoon 
entertainments of the class associated with 
memories of the German Reeds. He will on 
his opening, on November Ist, be assisted by 
Mr. George Grossmith in a new musical sketch. 

Wir unexpected rapidity ‘The Ghetto’ is, 
we are told, to be removed from the Comedy. 
There is some cause for regret, since the piece 
had at least intention. It is well, however, 
that actors should learn that sordidness and 
gloom are as yet established nowhere except on 
the Independent stage. Mrs. Brown Potter 
and Mr. Kyrle Bellew have another novelty in 
reserve in the shape of a version of ‘The Duke’s 
Motto,’ which they hope to produce at a West- 
End theatre, should they be fortunate enough 
to find one. 


On the forthcoming return to the Haymarket 
of Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Winifred Emery 
in ‘ The Black Tulip’ Mrs. Langtry will remove 
to the Garrick Mr. Grundy’s comedy ‘ The De- 
generates,’ which—in spite of, perhaps because 
of, rather grudging notices —has made a hit. 

WHEN the run at the Shaftesbury, apparently 
interminable, of ‘The Belle of New York’ is 
over it will be succeeded by ‘The Wire- Walker,’ 
a piece by the same authors, which also has been 
a success in America. 

Mr. Hersert SiteatH has replaced at the 
Adelphi Mr. Julius Knight as Lieut. Dare, the 
sailor hero of ‘ With Flying Colours.’ 


‘A Kine or Foots,’ produced on Monday at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington, is an adaptation 
by Mr. Charles Cartwright and Mr. H. J. W. 
Dam of ‘La Dame de Monsoreau’ of the elder 
Dumas. 

Tue English rights of ‘Le Sacrement de 
Judas,’ produced last winter in Paris, are said 
to have been acquired by Mr. Forbes Robertson. 

Two theatres in suburban London were opened 
on Monday : the new Theatre Royal, Richmond, 
with a representation by Mr. Ben Greet’s com- 
pany of ‘As You Like It,’ in which Miss 
Dorothea Baird was Rosalind, Mr. Greet Touch- 
stone, and Mr. William Farren, jun., Adam ; 
and the Duchess Theatre, Balham, with ‘ The 
Geisha.’ 


TuosE interested in stage history will be glad 
to have the forthcoming volume from Mr. Clement 
Scott’s pen, ‘The Drama of Yesterday and To- 
day.’ There are, perhaps, few mea living better’ 
equipped for the production of a book of thea- 
trical experiences than Mr. Scott. Dating from 
the early ‘‘forties,” when the old Haymarket 
Theatre was still lighted with oil and candles, 
and when Mathews, Vestris, Mrs. Glover, 
Buckstone, old Farren, Liston, Macready, 
Phelps, and countless other celebrities were 
flourishing, and coming down to the present 
day, the book will furnish a long record of anec- 
dote and historic performances. It will be 
adorned with numerous portraits, and Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. will publish it. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. M.—C. A. U.—N. W. S.— 
Cc. 0O.—G. C. W.—received. 
F. J.—Not suitable for us. 


H. F.—Thanks ; too belated for insertion. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Messrs. Bell announce the following Limited 
Editions, orders for which should be sent in at once, 


Crown folio, 235 Copies will be printed, 
of which 225 only are for sale, 107. 10s. net. 5 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI, PAINTER 
of FLORENCE. By HERBERT P. HORNE, 
With Forty Photogravure Plates. Sumptuously 
printed at the Chiswick Press on Arnold's 
Hand-made Paper. 

This book, which deals exhaustively with the Life ana 
Works of Botticelli and of his numerous disciples and 
imitators, is based on original researches in the archives of 
Florence, &c., and on an extensive study of the Works of 
the Master and his School. It will contain a “ Catalogue 
Raisonné” of all the known Paintings and Drawings of 
Botticelli and his School, and of those ascribed to him both 
in Public and Private Collections. The Photogravure Plates 
include nearly the whole of Botticelli’s genuine Works, 
many of them being reproduced for the first time. The 
Pictures have all been specially photographed for this Work, 


Small folio, 52 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 
Il!ustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By 
H, C. MARILLIER. With Thirty Photogravure 
Plates printed on Japanese Vellum and about 
200 other Illustrations. The binding designed 
by Laurence Housman. 

*.* A few Copies will also be issued for Sub. 
scribers, bound in African leather by Douglas 
Cockerell, 107. 10s. net. 

In this volume nearly every important Picture by Rossetti 
is reproduced, including a large number from Private 
Collections which have hitherto been practically unknown, 
The letterpress gives a more accurate account of Rossetti’s 
artistic career and a more complete list of his Works than 
has yet been attempted. 
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Limited Large-Paper Edition, fcap. folio, with 
extra Illustrations, and the Plates on India 
paper, 2/, 2s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTERS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. 
With Twelve Photogravure Plates and Sixty- 
four Half-Tore Illustrations, containing a 
number of Pictures never before reproduced, 
Library Edition, imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 

Demy 4to. 21s, net. 


RELIQUES of OLD LONDON, on 
the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs 
South of the River. Drawn in Lithography 
by T. R. Way. With Introduction and 
Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. The Edition will be limited to 280 
Copies, of which 250 will be for sale. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN 
DENNIS. 





Price, in cloth, 1s. 6d. net. per Volume; or in 
limp leather, 2s, net; 200 Copies printed on 
Japanese Vellum, price 5s. net per Volume. 
NOW READY. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. 


OTHELLO. 
The WINTER'S 
TALE, 


[{ November. 


HAMLET. 


The MERCHANT of 
VENICE. 


The TEMPEST. 


[Just published. 
ROMEO and JULIET. | KING JOHN. 
[October. { December. 
Further Volumes at Monthly intervals, 


“A fascinating little edition.”—Notes and Queries. _ 
‘* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
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ALREADY PUBLISHED, large imperial 4to. 

250 Copies only, 52. 52. net. ; 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY: its 
History and Architecture. With Seventy-five 
large Collotype Plates from recent Photo- 
graphs, many of which have been taken 
expressly for this Work, Historical Text by 
H. J. FEASEY, accompanied by an Archi- 
tectural Account of the Abbey Buildings by 
J. 'f. MICKLETHWAITE, V.P.S.A., Architect 
to the Dean and Chapter, and an Appendix 
on the earlier Sepulchral Monuments by 

EDWARD BELL, M.A. F.S.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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TNUCK WORTH & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected and Edited by H. L. 


STEPHEN. With Two Photogravures. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
SPECTA TOR.—“The ‘Stite Trials’ are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his choice in 
the best and easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating volumes you are sure of entertainment.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COMYNS CARR. 
The ARM of the LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ee em By They Fea 


SPEAKER.—“ Powerful and impressive. Its careful workmanship, powerful analysis _ LITERARY WORLD.—“ Recounted in graphic and spirited style. The book is well 
of character, a1.d forcible exposition of motive, entitle this novel to serious consideration. | written, and the characters are not, as so often happens in historical tales, mere figure-heads 


Ithas both strength and subtlety, and the style belongs to the region of literature.” | representing a purpose or a theory.” 


A SON of the SEA. By John Arthur Barry, CHILDREN, RACEHORSES, and GHOSTS. By 


Author of ‘In the Great Deep,’ ‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip,’ &c, Crown | EDWARD H. COOPER, Author of ‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket,’ ‘ The 
8vo. 68. Marchioness against the County,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ATHEN_ZUM.—“ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is varied and well WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘Every reader of taste will feel the charm of Mr. 
sustained, its account of a sailor’s life is well rendered, and it can be read by young and old Cooper’s short stories. He is at home with all kinds of characters. He writes, moreover, 
with great accomplishment, has a fund of quiet humour, and observes carefully. This is @ 











—_—, 





iar: ag, acinar aaatis et will : charming collection of stories, and we advise the reader not to miss it.” 
AGAINST the TIDES of FATE. By John RESOLVED to be RICH. By Edward H. Cooper. 
ARTHUR BARRY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [October, | Crown 8vo. 62, [ October. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, Director of the 


National Portrait Gallery. [Just ready. 


A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Arthur F. Leach, 


M.A. F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


ATHEN£:UM.—*‘ Most fascinating reading, thanks to the pleasing style and the adroitness with which a mass of matter is treated. Many passages are lightened by a quiet 
humour, and the reader is indebted to his pages for more than one capital anecdote.’”?’ T/MES.—‘ Bears much evidence of learning and of painstaking labour. A book of genuine and 
substantial value.” MORNING POST.—“ The work is evidently the outcome of very considerable research, care, and labour. It is based on the most accredited authorities. The public 
atlarge, and all Wykehamists, owe a debt of gratitude for this admirable record.’”” DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ An admirable piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for the careful study 
which an expert has brought to bear on original documents ; while for the general reader there is a most vivacious and sympathetic account of the humour and sentiment of public-schoo} 


life.” 


¥4 TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By’ COUNTRY MATTERS in SHORT. By William 


GEORGE MASSER, F.L.S., Mycologist and Principal Assistant, Royal | FREDERICK COLLIER, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

Herbarium, Kew. With Ninety-two Illustrations drawn from nature by | ' a 
ra Sena Se The STORY of CATULLUS. With Translations 
(yn otal owietge: "Ful of sound selene: ant hha narmation”” "| of soveralof the Poems, By HUGH MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow 

of irinity College, ” 3 . 


DARWINISM and LAMARCKISM, OLD and | crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEW. By FREDERICK WOLLASTON HUTTON, F.R.S, With a | The WORKS of CATULLUS. Edited by Hugh 


Photogravure Portrait of Lamarck, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. 3 : : 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘The volume is both explanatory and critical, and many of | MACNAGHTEN and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant Masters at ton College. 
the criticisms are both excellent and novel. Straightforward and intelligible criticism. It Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
sould appeal to a large circle of readers, and will be found useful as a handily sized 


fe, of the position of Darwin and Lamarck.” The KINGS’ LYRICS. Lyrical Poems of the 





The D I V I N A C 0 M M E D I A of DANTE | Reigns of James I. and Charles I. Selected and Arranged by FITZROY 


ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the terza rima of the original, CARRINGTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


with Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK K. H. HASELFOOT, 66 
M.A, Second Edition, nine, Corrected, and further Annotated. F A I z H 3 H E A L I N G and CHRISTIAN 
Demy 8vo, [Ready shortly. | SCIENCE.” By ALICE FEILDING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
IVWYEMARKE and the SEA-FAIRIES. By|The EVERLASTING ANIMALS, and other 


EDWARD H. COOPER, [Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to., 5s. Stories. By EDITH JENNINGS. With Seven Coloured Drawings and 
Cover Design by Stuart Bevan. Large crown 4to, 5s, 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Allen Harker. [andthe print is clear. 3 po Wevan’s full-page pictures aré quaint and thelr colour 1s good.” 
Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. | ; m. 
‘MOTHER GOOSE in PROSE. By L. Frank Bau 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANIMAL LAND.’ With numerous Full-Page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. Crown 4to, 5s. 
| t. 
SYBIL’'S GARDEN of PLEASANT BEASTS. vy 
By SYBIL and KATHARINE CORBET. Reproduced throughout in | FABLES by FAL. In Prose and Verse. With 
Colour. Oblong crown 4to. 5s, | Pictures and Cover Design by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. Square medium 
4to. 38. 6d. ‘ 


PUNCH.—“‘Sybil’s garden is an uncommonly lively spot.’’ 


SCOTSM AN.—“ The book is capital nonsense, and is sure to amuse children.” | DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Admirably suited for juvenile tastes.”” 


BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ A most delightful children’s book, full of the funniest 


FAIRIES, ELVES and FLOWER-BABIES. By J; GRaGKING JINGLES By T. E 


M. WALLACE-DUNLOP and M. RIVETT-CARNAC. Oblong crown | 
4to, 3s, 6d. DONNISON. [Illustrated throughout in Colour, Oblong crown 4to. 5s. 


CATALOG UES ON APPLICATION. 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEeru..”—A theneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


——$ 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 








*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Eicutn Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 
1751-60 —Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of , 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mres. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—ir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De | 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — | 
‘Rattlin the Reefer ’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions—Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 











SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘“‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


LOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”— Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 


PHI 
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—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent —Ghos | : 


Names—Giaour. 


| GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and| 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts ”"—Blocks by Bewick’. 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in Evgland—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus} 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits 

Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Wate 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Bos locutus est’’—“Cane Decane, canis ”—‘“ Civis Romanu 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit 
salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat exper! 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Cacrsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin— 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 


pa 
“ Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant ”—“ Beati Sis omen a 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOW READY, with Portrait and Facsimile, 5s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF DREYFUS. 


Mr. G. W. STEEVENS, Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ &c., has written a 
clear, concise, and unbiassed exposition of the case, in which the main issues and the principal 


actors stand out in vivid relief. 


The volume opens with a brief summary of events prior to 


the recent Court-Martial, and the most important documents laid before the Court of Cassation 


are printed in the Appendix. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Poultney Bigelow, Author of 


‘The German Struggle for Liberty,’ &c. 
ville, and from Photographs by the Author. 


Profusely illustrated from Drawings by R. Caton Wood- 
Demy 8vo. cloth ornamental, 16s, 


NoTE.—The Daily Mail, September 8, 1899, says :—‘ One of the best personal accounts of President 


Kruger is contained in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s informing book, ‘ White Man’s Africa,’ 


In this volume 


you have the situations of Briton and Boer described and criticized by a cultured American.” 
‘* By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining account of South Africa 


as it exists to-day.” —A frican Critic. 


The MARTYRDOM of an EMPRESS. With a Portrait of the 


late EMPRESS of AUSTRIA. Fifth Edition. 


Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 


“The Martyrdom of an Empress’ is a tragic story, and is causing little short of a sensation...... One 
has a feeling that here, in the main, we have the truth set before us regardless of consequences,” 


Gentleroman. 


“ Never perhaps in the course of history have the tragic secrets of a palace been so unreservedly 


revealed,”— St, James’s Gazette. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES. A Story of the Years to Come. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘ The Time Machine,’ ‘The War of the Worlds,’ «c. 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


With Illustra- 


‘* A keen sense of social problems and a scientific training have given this extraordinary writer a 


power of illusion rare in the story-teller. 


He is a Poe with a greater intellect than Poe’s.’ 


L. F, A. in the Observer. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 





W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 
« 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum. a “oun are spirited and stirring; such are ‘ The 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name - the famous Duke of Marlborough. which is 
a ge ba! ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
ry. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of AWGLE ¥ 

_- and ‘ Balaklava’ are seeing well said andsung. Asa 
book of ballads, re oe ae who have British blood in their veins, 
. Bennett's ll be Dr. Bennett’s Lewy will 
leave a strong impression on a memory of those who read th 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Post.—“ Spirited, , and vig hic.” 
ee ly New _ Very spirited. af vests 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide = sag 
John Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinet with patriotic fire. 

Tlustrated lews.—** res it well done. rd 

News of v the World.—‘‘ T’ There ange! ry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—“* With admirable felicity e embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

ho.—‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
ey the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 
Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the ei ring.” 
ic.—* We may fairly say that Dr, Bennett has taken up the 
a... le of Dibdin.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one rin Me who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In hi yolume of sea songs we 
find the od ager which must secure its s 

.—‘* Full of incident and strongly ‘expressba sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll an aeoremens that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
_ and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 

m which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed 
iverpool Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical 
object in this Seg ediagpes ig yet inexpensive work. 8 gem deserves 
to be patronized not pod iby our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all 0} eA 

Literary World.—“ It seeks to (Cretagnen the pulses of our national life. 
Itis to 4 hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all 3 of 
the world by our gallant tars, north and south, Sast and west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats udly over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for lors’ to the public at large.” 














wers to a noble 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zsehylus. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOZTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, a ont JANUAR He ond 1898, 
é ete st, contains a BIBLIO- 


oa of the Four romarerll 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


1a 0, Francis Notes and Queries Offiee, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

















Just out, price Sixpence, net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 

Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d,, 16s. Gd., and 25s., 

up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 


“Swan FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, Copel, B.C. ; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’ 's, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
Or of all Stationers. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASE 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 

Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


EPes's COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to 
powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use @ yenetl flavoured powder—a product which, when pre) 

boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now with many 
penefislly 1 taking the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, s upplice the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. 'Sol only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a Tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


EPPss COCOA ESSENCE. 


YOUNG, 





THE 














INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the "STOMACH. HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infan‘ 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


By JAMES R. GILMORE, 
Author of ‘ The Life of James A. Garfield,’ &c, 


Price 12s, 

This book gives hitherto unpublished facts about, an@ 
throws strong side-lights upon the character of the 
greatest figure in the American War. 

Mr. Gilmore was a personal friend of Mr. Lincoln’s, and 
was one of the so-called ‘* Peace Commissioners” sent by 
Lincoln to Jefferson Davis. 


READY OCTOBER 4, 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washing- 
TON IRVING. With Twenty-four Photo- 
gravure Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs by Ernest Edwards, and Text Illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. Price 10s. 6d. 

The series of photographs, which are here reproduced for 
the first time for the embellishment of this edition, are the 
spoils of many summer vacation rambles in the picturesque 

Kaatskill regions. The scenes chosen not alone faithfully 

illustrate the story but are beautiful as pictures. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ON ACCOUNT of SARAH. By 


EYRE HUSSEY. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Makes admirable reading...... 
Has very decided merit. The author has a keen eye for a 
funny situation, and a style that is very pleasing. 

WORLD.—* A very good novel...... arah is one of the 
most amusing persons whose acquaintance we have made 
in fiction for many a new novel season.” 


’ 

VIRTUE’S TRAGEDY. By Eff 
KAYE, part Author of ‘A Drawing-Room 
Cynic,’ ‘ Her Ladyship’s Income,’ &c. 

STANDARD.—“ There is a distinct strain of freshness 
and originality in the new volume...... It is distinguished 
from the bulk of its rivals by a newness of plot and a bright- 
ness of characterization which are very :efreshing. The 
people are alive. They are also, except where intentionally 

vulgar, ladies and gentlemen of the modern society type, be 
it always understood. The dialogue is witty, but not over- 

loaded with epigrams.” 
of 


A COUNTY SCANDAL. A Story 
King Midas and a Pastoral. By F. EMILY 
PHILLIPS, Author of ‘The Education of 
Antovia,’ ke. 

WORLD.—“ A novelist with solid claims to recognition. 
axteen This writer produces literature...... This story is far above 
the average in its ideal, in construction, and in style.” 

ATHENHZUM.—* An admirably realized character-study. 
Metied More character-studies as full of delicate sympathy and 
penetration as that of Jasper will be welcome, and it is to be 
hoped that the writer will consent to employ profitably a 
gift which is evidently considerable.” 


The SECRET of SORROW. Being 


the Confession of a Young Man. Edited by 
CECIL HEADLAM. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The incident upon which it 
practically turns is one which is somewhat difficult to dis- 
cuss—at any rate, in a few lines. Those who read it will not. 
dismiss the tragic story without thought. Possibly some 
people will be rather shocked, but if there is anything in the 
book which is not exactly adapted for the ‘ young person’ it 
should be distinctly stated that it is seriously treated as an 
essential part of a very human document...... It is enlivened 
by one or two delightful flashes of humour...... Mr. lam 
has undoubtedly produced a thoughtful and interesting 
work.” 


MEG. By Maude Crawford. 


BOOKMAN.—“ As bright and innocent a story as any 
mother could wish for her girl’s reading...... Full of harmless 
fun — lively chatter.” 

LITERARY WORLD,—“ A thoroughly wholesome story 
for pid ng Meg and her sisters are delightful specimens of 
the healthy English girl. They are bright and cheerful, 
honest as daylight, and quite without affectation.” 


LIFE the MODELLER. By C. Gas- 


QUOINE HARTLEY. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ There is much to commend 
in ‘ Life the Modeller,’ the writing is always good and care- 
ful, and there is force and personality in the book which 

argues well for any future work.” 


TOM-ALL-ALONE. By Amelia M. 


BARKER, 
WORLD.—“ It stands out distinctly from the mass of 
mediocre novels.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very clever and touching picture of 
the life of a poor little disowned bastard.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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SMITH ELDER & 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 





On SEPTEMBER 24, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOLUME LX. (WATSON—WHEWELL) OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 


Among the Articles included in this Volume are the following :— 


JAMES WATT, the Engineer. By Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., F.R.S. D.C.L. 

ISAAC WATTS, the Hymn-writer. By the Rev. Canon Leigh-Bennett. 

JOHN WEBSTER, the Dramatist. By Sidney Lee. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the Potter. By Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 

ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. By Col. E. M. Lloyd, R.E. 

HENRY RICHARD CHARLES WELLESLEY, first Earl Cowley, the Diplomatist. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. 

ere 2 1) ee WELLESLEY, Marquis Wellesley. By Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 

.C.S.1. 


By 


Sir THOMAS SPENCER WELLS, the Surgeon. By D’Arcy Power, F.R.C.S. 

PAUL and PETER WENTWORTH, Parliamentary Leaders under Elizabeth. By the 
Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKEH, Bart., M.P. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. By Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 

WILLIAM CHARLES WENTWORTH, the Chief Founder of the System of Colonial Self- 
Government. By Patchett Martin. 

JOHN WESLEY, the Methodist Leader. By the Rev. Alexander Gordon. 

BENJAMIN WEST, President of the Royal Academy. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. By J. M. Rigg. 

Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, the Adapter of the Electric Telegraph. By Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.S. 

Dr. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity. By Leslie Stephen. 


*.* Volume I. was published in January, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the work, which 
will be effected within a year from the present time. 


The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. 


FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ 
&c., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. és. 
TIMES.—*‘ ‘ The Etchingham Letters’ must not be read through at a sitting and then 
sent back to the library. They must be dipped into now and then, chuckled over in small 
doses, opened here and there at moments when the mind is at rest ‘and able to appreciate 
their wise and witty observations...... Read in the right fashion, ‘The Etchingham Letters’ 
will serve to amuse for many a day.” 


MODERN CREMATION.— CREMATION: its 


History and Practice to the Present Date. With Information relating to all oy 
improved Arrangements made by the Cremation Society of England. By Sir HENRY 
THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S. M.B.Lond., &c., President of the Society since its 
Foundation in 1874. Third Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s.; or in paper cover, ls. 
“ORLD.—“' No reasonable person who studies the arguments so lucidly marshalled in 
this little work can deny the strength of the cremationists’ case. 


IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo. in paper cover, 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The WAY THEY HAVE in the NAVY. Being 


a Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Mancuvres. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot,”’ &c. 





THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
On OCTOBER 4, crown 8vo. with Maps, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. I. The BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN, and GREEK PERIODS. By CHARLES 
FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown 
University ; Author of * "The ee of the Hebrew People.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents. 


CURRAN. By R. Barry O'Brien. AT the REPORTERS’ TABLE. By Michael 


CO’S NEW BOOKS. ~ 


“Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English 
literature than those that we owe to the pens of the Bronte Sisters,” 
SPEAKER, 

“A pencil dipped into a soul’s experience for its colours.” 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES in the EDINBUKGH REvrey. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. announce the publication, in Seven Monthly 
Volumes, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, each, of 


A NEW EDITION, 


TO BE TERMED 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION, 


OF THE 


LIFE as WORKS 
THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Including Views of places described in the Works, reproduced from Photo- 
graphs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, 
Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C, Barrow Keene, of Derby. 





Introductions to the Works are supplied by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AND 
An Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of 
Charlotte Bronte’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronte authority. 


Volume I., JANE EYRE, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE, will be pub- 
lished on OCTOBER 17, and the remaining Volumes will be 
issued at Monthly intervals. 





*,* The Edition will be similar in format te the recently completed 


Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
“CACHALOT.”’ 


On OCTOBER 12, with Hight Full-Page Illustrations specially drawn by Arthur Twidle, 
large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The LOG of a SEA WAIF: being Recollections 


of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘The Cruise of the “ Cachalot,”’ ‘Idylls of the Sea,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘POT-POURRI FROM A 


SURREY GARDEN.’ 
On OCTOBER 4, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The HEIRESS of the SEASON. By Sir William 








MacDonagh. 
|CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST LOG in the 


ROYAL NAVY: a New Discovery. By 
Prof. Morris. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. Part IV. 
Lady Broome. 
The HEART of FORT TCHEU. By K. and | 
Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. Heron). 
An AMBASSADOR to the SULTAN. By AMID the ISLETS of the SARGASSO 
Stanley Lane-Poole. SEA. By C. Parkinson. | 
| 


By | 


OUR PET HERONS. By Mrs. Arebibala | | CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. 
Little. VII. By Urbanus Sylvan. 

A MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCE. II. (Con- | | LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 39-42. 
clusion). By A. Fraser Robertson. S. R. Crockett. 


MAGNAY, Bart., Author of ‘The Fall of a Star,’ ‘ The Pride of Life,’ &. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. De La Pasture, 


Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On October 12. 


"| SWORD and ASSEGAI. By Anna Howarth, 


Author of ‘Jan: an Afrikander,’ ‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On October 26. 
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